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“WAND sake, you 
ain’t through, 
paw, are you?’’ 


inquired Mrs. Spicer in 
real consternation. 

‘*T don’t feel hun- 
gry,’’ admitted Mr. Spi- 
cer apologetically. 

He tried a spoonful of 
tea, but it seemed to 
have a brackish taste. 
The crumbling squares 
of corn bread and the 
hashed potatoes sent up 
a pungent steam; this 
homely kitchen incense 
had of a sudden become 
noxious to him. 

‘*T’ll be bound he’s 
coming down with 
something! ’’ was Mrs. 
Spicer’s swift intuition. 

Mr. Spicer, in common 
with his sex, resented 
coddling, and Mrs. Spi- 
cer was hard put to it 
to find means of ex- 
pending her energies in 
practical ministrations. 
There was a certain 
brew of her own concoc- 
tion, however, that she 
relied upon in simple 
domestic crises. 

**Clean off the table, 
Evalina,’’ she said, 
‘‘while I stir up your 
paw a draft.’’ 

Mr. Spicer hovered 
miserably over the hot 
stove, and from time to 
time a hoarse cough- 
ing seized him. Evalina 
piled the dishes into a neat structure 
and took down the tin dish pan. 

‘*Leave the dishes set, honey,’’ urged 
Mrs. Spicer. ‘‘ Ain’t you got something 
you need to do?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’. said Evalina, testing the 
water with a pink forefinger, ‘‘this is 
it. 2? 

Before Mrs. Spicer could respond, 
Jed entered. Jed was the Spicers’ mar- 
ried son. 

‘*Finished?’’ asked Jed disappoint- 
edly. ‘‘ Nettie sent something over—_ 
thought it’d be in time for your sup-| 
per. Hello—paw sick ?’’ 

‘*Not sick, Jed—exac’ly,’’ said Mr. 
Spicer. 

‘*How do you feel?’’ inquired Jed | 
in his direct fashion. 
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eer unwillingly. 

‘* You don’t look funny,’’ rejoined 
Jed. ‘‘That cough sounds bronchial to 
me. Better let Doc Basnett have a look 
at you.’’ 


Mr. Spicer with superb confidence. 

Mrs. Spicer administered the hot 
draft, and Mr. Spicer, faintly protest- 
ing, was urged to bed. When Jed left, 
his mother, with her aprgn thrown 
about her head for protection against 
the night air, followed him out. 

‘*Do you think he had ought to have 
the doctor, Jed ?’’ 

** You can’t never tell,’’ said Jed 
cautiously. ‘‘How long’s it been goin’ 
on??? 

‘* He’s been keepin’ up for several 
days,’’ replied Mrs. Spicer. ‘‘ You know 
your paw—he won’t never let on any- 
thing ails him till he can’t eat! I had 
corn bread and hashed potatoes and 
gingerbread and peach sauce, and you 
know yourself a person has tofeel pretty 
bad not to eat them. ’’ 

‘*He has that!’’ agreed Jed. 

‘*And you know yourself how much 
he sets by Nettie’s floating island— 
don’t forget to thank Nettie, Jed.’’ A 
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better have the doctor to-night. ’’ 
‘*It wouldn’t do no harm,’’ agreed 
Jed. ‘‘I can go right by and get him.’’ 
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| was at his belated supper, but he cheer- 


‘*Kind of funny,’’ admitted Mr. Spi- | 


‘*Your maw’ll fix me up,’’ averred | 
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“AM I GOIN’ TO—TO— DIE?” 


INQUIRED MR. SPICER FEEBLY 


THE THANKFUL 


SPICERS 
Cy Agnes Maty Brownell 


VII. MR. SPICER IN THE TITLE ROLE 


| he grew strangely silent. The doctor 


‘fully crowded the long - warmed rem- 
| nants into his mouth and plunged into 
| the old round. 

It had been Mrs. Spicer’s task to 
prepare Mr. Spicer for the visit. To her sur- 
prise, Mr. Spicer received her suggestion that 
he see the doctor in a most conciliatory spirit. 

‘* He must be awful bad! ’’ thought Mrs. 
Spicer, with a sinking of the heart. But her 
housewifely pride had not forsaken her. ‘‘One 
thing I am thankful for,’’ Mrs. Spicer said to 
| herself consolingly. ‘‘It’s early in the week, 
and the sheets ain’t scarcely mussed.’’ 

She smoothed out the folds of a fresh spread 
above the rising-sun quilt that sérved as 
counterpane, straightened the window shade, 
passed her gingham apron over the chair des- 
tined for the doctor and waited. 

When Jed ushered Dr. Basnett in, Evalina 


table with her schoolbooks. Dr. Basnett was 
fairly electrified by the compelling quality of 
her gaze. It was as if she had invested him with 
amore than human attribute—the divine attri- 


ally overworked ; of late years he had grown a 


was like a call to the colors. 
behind with Evalina; the doctor entered alone. 
Dr. 





hoarse paroxysm of coughing sounded | 
from the room beyond. ‘‘ Mebbe we | 


patted her shoulder with a pudgy paw like a| 
playful bear’s and remarked cheerily, regard- | 
ing Mr. Spicer, ‘‘What have we here?’’ 


‘*Am I goin’ to—to—die?’’ inquired Mr. | 


Spicer feebly. 





was sitting alone at the red-and-white-checked | 





Spicer looked almost as ill as the patient; he | 


the doctor, searching for a suitable 
comparison, ‘‘as a spotted puppy. ’’ 

All the while the doctor’s tongue 
moved his pudgy, efficient hands were 
busy likewise, and his sharp, boring little eyes 
and his scooplike ears; and while he talked at 
Mr. Spicer he was learning a great deal more 
than he cared to impart. When he had made his 
patient as comfortable as possible for the night 
and had shut the door of the sick room behind 
him, he met the same impelling look in Jed’s 
eyes that he had met in Evalina’s. 

It was always most embarrassing to Dr. 
Basnett to give adverse decisions. He cleared 
his throat, hesitated and suggested awkwardly, 
‘*Er—I think he’ll have a pretty fair night.’’ 

‘*TIs it pneumonia? ’’ demanded the direct 
Jed. 

‘*Tt could be pneumonia,’’ admitted Dr. 
Basnett cautiously. 

‘*Shall we send for Fanny?’’ pursued Jed. 

‘It couldn’t do any harm,’’ said Dr. Bas- 
nett. 

Mr. Spicer followed the profession of hauling. 








about to replenish her 
fires, found miraculous- 
ly filled buckets of coal 
at the very door. When 
Mrs. Hovey disappeared 
after spelling Mrs. Spi- 
eer at her watch, the 
large weekly wash dis- 
appeared with her. The 
Folsoms had desired to 
send a trained nurse to 
care for their old neigh- 
bor, but the Spicers 
were of the old school 
(as Dr. Basnett was 
also), and Mrs. Spicer, 
Jed and Nettie clung 
jealously to the ancient 
family rites. The Daily 
Bugle chronicled Mr. 
Spicer’s illness in pleas- 
ant, friendly, optimistic 
fashion, and Mr. Spi- 
cer’s competitors in the 
hauling profession, with 
whom digging was sec- 
ond nature, dug up a 
substantial little purse 
among them, as a deli- 
cate expression of es- 
teem. 

‘**We ain’t been thank- 
ful enough!’’ mourned 
Mrs. Spicer to Mrs. 
Hovey. ‘‘Seems like if 
things was only like 
they had been all these 
years, even with the 
work and the worry 
and all that goes to 
bringin’ up a fam’ly, 
I’d never have an un- 
grateful thought. ’’ 

**Oh, you’d soon forget it!’’ declared 
the pessimistic Mrs. Hovey, depositing 
a fine pan of rolls upon Mrs. Spicer’s 
kitchen table. ‘‘My baking turned out 
so good, I thought I’d just bring you 
over a taste.’’ 

‘*Ever’one’s too good!’’ gulped Mrs. 
Spicer. ‘‘These here rolls, with Net- 
tie’s marmalade and a cup of tea, and 
lunch is got.’’ 

But all the time in the Spicer house- 
hold there stalked an unbidden guest 
whose name was Fear; and Mr. Spicer 


nice fam’ly like you got—that nice little | dreamed dreams and saw visions; and 
girl in there. She’s as pretty,’’ declared | hurrying through the dismal nights— 


and the even longer and more dismal 
days—was Fanny, who had never 
dreamed of such a home-coming as this. 

Charlie Folsom — her old employer 
when she had been stenographer for 
the Folsom & Son Investment Company 
and her friend and neighbor as well— 
met her at the station. Charlie had to 
be both kind and cruel. He looked away 
from his little friend’s speaking eyes, 
and said: 

‘*We don’t know, 
time, Fanny.’’ 

They were all waiting in the old 
kitchen, neat and shining as Nettie’s 
capable hands could make it—Jed and 
Nettie—pretty Nettie, who had taken 
on a noble, matronly look—and Eva- 
lina, who still regarded Dr. Basnett as 
only next lower in authority than God. 


yet, but you’re in 


| The door into her father’s room opened 


silently, and Fanny entered. 


But what strange and potent energy 


| had this eager, vivid girl brought with 


bute of healing. He was a stodgy little man of | Wherever a stately building block, church or | 


the type known as sandy, and he was habitu-| public library reared massive walls in his | 


| community, Mr. Spicer and his team, Jack and 


| Mr. Spicer stirred, gazed. 
little careless in the matter of dress. Sometimes, | 


Jerry, had been before. Standing erect in his | 


as he felt age stealing over him, he had come | wagon, holding the reins loosely over the backs 
to have a feeling of depression. Evalina’s look | of Jack and Jerry, Mr. Spicer was a familiar | 
Jed remained | sight. He enjoyed a wide acquaintance, and 


| known as Lean Spicer. Mr. Spicer was only a 

very ordinary man, with such ordinary talents 

| as honesty, industry and devotion to his family. 
The more remarkable, then, the stir that the 


| illness of Mr. Spicer occasioned. Mr. Hovey, 


‘*Sure thing,’’ said the doctor reassuringly. | who might be said to belong to the order of 


| added, 


her? It was as if a fresh, strong wind 
had blown through that narrow room. 
‘*Fanny!’’ 
he croaked feebly, and a moment later 
‘*Well, Fanny, I got home. ’’ 

The two travelers looked upon each 


| Other; they had come strange ways. 


| among his friends, by reason doubtless of his | 
Basnett privately thought that Mrs. | scrawny build and the obvious impracticability 


Dr. Basnett’s face lightened; an 


| eager, alert expression crossed it. What 
of his Christian name of Leander, he was} 


| his skill. 


had won in that room at the last? Not 
Perhaps Evalina had been 
right; perhaps it was a divine agency 
that had brought Mr. Spicer and his 
daughter Fanny safe home again. 
‘*Are they all in, maw?’’ inquired 
Mr. Spicer anxiously ; for it was a tenet 


Jed went off whistling; but once out | ‘‘We’re all mortal. But not this time, I hope. | Loyal Neighbors, made the care of Jack and | of the house of Spicer that at night- 
of earshot of the anxious little dwelling, Pretty shabby trick, I should call it—leave a| Jerry his specific concern; and Mrs. Spicer, | time the whereabouts of all its members 
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should be ascertained; and the dim room to 
Mr. Spicer’s dim eyes argued nightfall. 

‘*All in!’’ joyously answered Mrs. Spicer. 

Mr. Spicer began to speak, but Dr. Basnett 
silenced him. He wondered what his younger 
colleagues would think of what he was about 
to do. ‘‘ It’s my case—and the Lord’s!’’ reflected 
Dr. Basnett and stepped to the door. 

His beaming face reassured them. ‘‘Quietly, 
now, mind!’’ he warned them, and Jed and 
Nettie and Evalina filed in. Charlie hesitated 
on the threshold. ‘‘You, too!’’ said Dr. Bas- 
nett. ‘‘I’ll not discriminate,’’ he said to him- 
self slyly. ‘‘Dasn’t!’’ 

Mr. Spicer looked gratified; at that moment 
it was his dominant expression. ‘‘ Fam’ly 
group!’’ he gloated hoarsely. ‘‘Who’s that?’’ 

Charlie moved forward. ‘‘Just me— just 
Charlie Folsom. ’’ 

‘‘One of the fam’ly, like,’’ approved Mr. 
Spieer kindly. ‘‘Well, now ever’body’s in, let’s 
20 to sleep.’’ 

Mr. Spicer went to sleep, but the others went 
to work; for that is one of life’s little ways. 
When he woke again, Dr. Basnett threatened 
to dismiss the case. 

‘*'T’he idea! ’’ he stormed. ‘‘A busy doctor 
wasting time on a man that’s got nothing the 
mmatter with him! I don’t know why I come.’’ 


BOUN 





‘*Come just to be sociable, doc,’’ wheedled 
Mr. Spicer. ‘‘I like to see you round.’’ 

‘*T’ll haf to serateh gravel harder than ever, ’’ 
| Mr. Spicer, ruefully jocular, confided to Mrs. 
Spicer on the occasion of their first long talk. 

So Mrs. Spicer revealed all the details of that 
pleasant conspiracy which had been going on 
during Mr. Spicer’s late travels. 

‘*Wha’ fer?’’ gasped Mr. Spicer. 

‘*Fer you!’’ said Mrs. Spicer proudly. 

$*Me!’’? marveled Mr. Spicer. ‘‘No, maw, 
it ain’t—it can’t be! It’s just nachelly out of 
the goodness of folks’ hearts. ’’ 

The Spicers’ calendar showed red-letter pean 
not generally observed outside the Spicer house- 
hold. The celebration in honor of Mr. Spicer’s 
recovery was set for a certain Sunday. Mr. 
Spicer, in the undimmed splendor of the dressy 
smoking jacket that had been Mrs. Spicer’s 
gift, occupied his old place at the table, which 
had been lengthened a leaf. Mrs. Spicer, in 
shining percale, presided proudly at hers. Jed 
and Nettie occupied one side, and Fanny and 
Evalina faced them. All was proportion, —both 
the seating and the setting,—true harmonious 
arrangement.. That first Sunday dinner was 
more than a dinner; it was, in reality, a sacra- 
ment. A little cloud of steam went up from the 
savory dishes like a homely incense, Mr. Spicer 
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glanced proudly round; they were all there— 
each in his place. He bent his head, and all 
the heads were bent. He began grace. 

It was an old grace that had served for many 
years, but to-day it seemed not entirely ade- 
quate. Mr. Spicer paused,—new phrases did 
not come readily to his lips,—and continued: 

‘*And we thank Thee—that we again sur- 
round this table—an unbroken family circle. ’’ 

‘**Amen!’’ responded Mrs. Spicer, resorting 
to the trusty gingham-apron hem. 

‘*That’s what I say—Amen!’’ intoned Jed 
in a sort of boisterous reverence; and Nettie 
nodded in wifely approbation. 

‘*Me, too!’’ chimed in Fanny in the homely 
Spicer idiom. 

‘*Come, now, Evalina,’’ urged Jed. ‘‘Give 
us a verse! This here’s one of those occasions 
the laureate fellows in England celebrate.’’ 

‘*‘l’m too happy!’’ breathed Evalina, snug- 
gling her bright head against her father’s 
arm. ‘‘ To write poetry gives you a solemn 
feeling. ’’ 

‘*T guess we had enough solemn feelings 
for one while,’’ observed Mrs. Spicer briskly. 
‘‘What say, Nettie?’’ 

“*T said,’’ repeated Nettie, looking prettier 
if possible than they had ever seen her before, 
‘show glad I am to bea thankful Spicer, too!’’ 
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Chapter St: Paulding High School gets anew master 


Y this time everyone—her parents, | 
B teachers and schoolmates— felt that Rose | 
Harrow should have everything she 
wanted. Because of her one great deprivation 
she must not be allowed to suffer any lesser 
one. So it was not strange that Betty Pogany, 
as anxious over. Rose’s fate as her own mother, 
should have felt that the blind girl’s interests 
had right of way over everything else. 
School opened again on the Monday after the 


~ girls’ secret visit to Millville. Over Sunday 


Betty had laid her plans. It was absolutely 
necessary that she and Rose should walk back 
and forth daily in order to save the money. 
But they had always to be at home by. four 
o’clock ; otherwise they risked being deprived 
of the privilege of walking home, for Aunt 
Sarah had induced her brother to make an 
ultimatum to that effect. In order to make 
the weekly visit to the doctor and to keep it 
secret, therefore, they would have to take the 
two-o’clock train from Paulding to Millville, 
and walk home after the treatment at top 
speed. School did not close until half past two, 
but during the preceding term the last period 
of every day except Friday had been a study 
period, and Betty took it for granted that she 
could arrange for herself and Rose to be dis- 
missed early once a week. 

It was a blow to her, therefore, to learn that 
the class in Latin composition, which they were 
to begin that term, was fixed for the last period 
on Wednesdays. Betty sighed over the compli- 
cation; she was fond of Latin, and as there 
was only one recitation a week she would be 
cut off entirely. But for Rose she could sacri- 
fice without a pang far more important matters 
than Latin composition. On Wednesday, at the 
the morning recess, she asked Mr. Appleton 
whether she and Rose might be excused at the 
close of the one-o’clock recitation. 

‘*The last period is a study hour, I suppose, 
Miss Pogany ?’’ he asked kindly. 

Betty colored faintly. ‘‘ Well, no, sir, itisn’t,’’ 
she admitted, ‘‘but it’s something very impor- 
tant. I want to go somewhere with Rose.’’ 

The schoolmaster had so much sympathy for 
Ruse, and so much confidence in Betty, whose 
conduct was as nearly perfect as her lessons, 
that he yielded at once. 

‘*But only for this time, Miss Pogany,’’ he 
added, smiling. ‘‘ As a matter of fact, it’s 
against the rules to be excused from school 
when it means missing a lesson unless you 
bring a written request from parent or guar- 
dian. So please don’t ask me again unless you 
come provided with one. ’’ 

That was disconcerting with so many weeks 
to come. But for to-day they were safe. And 
for Rose, at least, it added much to the excite- 
nent of the adventure to leave the building as 

the others were filing into class. 

The main street of Millville had seemed 
untidy almost to the limit of possibility, but | 
the side street or alley whither the girls had | 
been directed was much worse. Betty wondered 
whether Rose would have been daunted if she | 
had seen it; but Rose only said ‘‘ Quelque 
smell’’ in her funny way and danced lightly 
over the uneven ridges of frozen mire. 

The building, the sagging door of which bore 
the number they sought, was ramshackle; the 
stairs were dark, rickety and dirty, and the 
corridor of the second story was ill-smelling. 
But the little room that Dr. Vandegrift used 
as an office was neat and not unattractive. 


‘‘It warms my heart to see such happy | 
faces,’’ the doctor greeted them genially, ‘‘and | 
it strengthens me to meet the abuse that pur- | 


sues me everywhere. To tell you the truth, I’m 
like a prisoner in this building; but I’ve got to 


| stand it for the sake of the people.who depend 
upon me to restore them to the possibility of 
earning their livings.’’ 

He moved out a great chair upholstered in 
red plush that made Betty think of the dentist 
and led Rose gently to it. 

‘*Since I saw you last I have been reading 
certain eminent Hungarian authorities upon 
the eye,’’ he went on as Rose seated herself. 








ORAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 





I am glad to be able to tell you this, beeause I 
discovered to-day by means of an ultra-violet 
ray on the retina of the left eye that you came 
just in the nick of time. Her eyes were just 
ready to begin to deteriorate. I won’t say that 
if you had come a week later it would have 
been doubtful if I had undertaken the case; 
but I will say that two weeks later I couldn’t 
have made any promises, while three weeks 








BETTY GLANCED ANXIOUSLY TOWARD THE HOUSE .. 
NO LIGHT, AND SHE BREATHED MORE FREELY 


‘*T have meditated much upon their coneclu- 
sions, which are similar to my own, though 
my galvano eyecup enables me to go a step 
beyond them. I will only say now that my 
confidence is unbounded. ’’ 

He wheeled the chair about, moved a small 
stand close to it and placed on it a heavy 
wooden box that, he explained to them, was 
his electric battery. Drawing down the blinds, 
he put a handle connected with the box by 
covered wires into each of Rose’s hands and 
| held a small cup-shaped glass to one of her 
|eyes until it fastened itself there by suction. 

Ten minutes passed in absolute silence, during 

which he stood, with flash light in hand, gazing 
intently at the girl in the chair; his face was 
very grave, and now and then he peered into 
| her free eye with a glass over his own. 

| At the end of ten minutes he removed the 
| cup and bade Rose sit erect a moment. Then 
he applied it to the other eye, gave her the 
| handles again, in reversed order, as he pointed 
|out to Betty, and repeated the process. Ten 
|'minutes more and he removed the apparatus, 
| raised the blinds and announced that he could 
| do no more that day. 

Betty handed him three dollars. 

‘‘Thank you,’’ he said absently, adding, 
while Betty helped Rose with her scarlet coat 
and tam-o’-shanter: ‘‘Miss Rose responds to 
the treatment wonderfully—quite marvelously. 








. BUT THERE WAS 


later I should have had to send you away. 
Shall I look for you at this time next week ?’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed, sir,’’ replied Betty. But when 
she asked timidly whether they might make 
the very briefest explanation to their school- 
master, Dr. Vandegrift was so severe and 
reproachful that she apologized. He accepted 
her apologies with dignity and told her she 
must get round her teacher some way—who, 
when he knew, would of course absolve her. 

‘‘And don’t come any later, please,’’ he 
added more kindly. ‘‘I have other engagements 
beginning at three and must always be through 
with you before that time in order to recharge 
the battery for the next patient. A case of 
blindness consumes as much fluid as would 
ordinarily suffice for a day.’’ 

He smiled blandly and bowed them out. 

A crossroad that avoided Paulding Centre 
and saved the girls three quarters of a mile 
turned from the highway just out of Millville. 
The moment they had reached it, Betty turned 
eagerly to Rose. 

‘*O Rose, how do you feel?’’ she cried. 

‘‘Slick,’’ answered Rose promptly. ‘‘ After I 
got used to it and wasn’t so scared, I liked it— 
sort of soothing. But you know I was scared 
blue to take hold of those handles. Could you 
hear my heart beat?’’ 

‘*No, Rose, but couldn’t you hear mine?’’ 

Rose laughed gayly. ‘‘Isn’t it great’ larks? 
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I’m so happy, and I shall probably bust when 
I’m really cured. And yet it’s not so bad being 
blind, especially with a chum like you, Betsey 
Trotwood darling. Perhaps I should miss it 
after all. Well, I don’t see how we can get off 
from school every week if we don’t dare ask 
our folks to write us an excuse!’’ 

‘*T don’t see just how we can do it myself 
yet, but we’ve simply got to, Rose,’’ said 
Betty firmly. ‘‘ This is the most important thing 
in the world for us. We’ve got to be awfully 
careful or else Dr. Vandegrift will get mad 
and have nothing more to do with us. But, 
Rose, don’t you bother about it. You just keep 
calm and happy so as not to retard the cure, 
and I’ll make some arrangement. Dear me, if 
we could only have Tommy’s help! He’s so 
clever. It was he, you know, who discovered 
about Dr. Vandegrift in the first place. ’’ 

‘*Yes, and hasn’t he been dear about it?’’ 
cried Rose. ‘‘A girl would have been miffed, 
but Tommy’s just the same old trump. ’’ 

‘“*There he is now!’’ cried Betty. And in 
truth there was Tommy waiting on the South 
Paulding turnpike to accompany them home as 
usual. 


Betty set her mind on the problem of the 
future Wednesdays, but, struggle as she would, 
she could see only two possible ways. She could 
write an excuse for the remainder of the term 
in Mrs. Harrow’s name, imitating her slanting, 
uneven hand, or they could simply leave school 
quietly after the one-o’clock cena at the 
risk of being detected. 

Even though in the end Mrs. Siettien would 
be only too thankful, Betty did not like the 
idea of forging her name. But the other plan 
was not unpromising. The class in Latin com- 
position was unusually large; the room was 
indeed overcrowded. As Betty and Rose had 
not been present when the class was made up, 
their names would not be on the list, and if 
Miss Cummings should miss them she might 
think that they had postponed the course until 


next year, as others had done a year ago. Any- 


how, Miss Cummings hated large classes and 
would not be likely to go poking round to get 
additions to the largest one in the school. 
Neither would Mr. Appleton be likely to find 
it out,—at least not before examination time, — 
for the train that the South Paulding students 
used left at three, and many of the girls did not 
return to the main room after the Latin class. 

They agreed upon this plan, therefore, and 
on Wednesday slipped away through the back 
door and reached the station by a side street 
and a bypath; only Tommy Finnemore was 
aware of their defection. The next Wednesday 
they repeated the process successfully. But the 
following Wednesday was stormy and pre- 
sented difficulties as to getting home. 

Keeping the appointment was the one thing 
to be considered, for on their last visit Dr. 
Vandegrift had explained to them fully and 
eloquently just why the treatment had to be 
applied at least once a week to be success- 
ful. 

All that Wednesday wet, heavy snow fell, 
piling up steadily and making walking very © 
difficult. Getting to Millville was of course 
simple; getting home was the problem. Even 
had they been permitted to walk on a stormy 
day, the roads were so bad that they could not 
hope to reach the South village until long after 
dark. There seemed nothing to do to-day ex- 
cept to walk back to Paulding and take the 
train that left there at quarter past four. 
Aunt Sarah would be at the sewing circle and 
would not know; but Mrs. Harrow would have 
to be warned, for she might go into hysterics 
if four o’clock passed and Rose had: not 
appeared. Betty appealed to Tommy. 

‘*Rose and I are coming home on the late 
train to-night. We’ve simply got to, Tommy. 
Will you stop and tell her mother, please? And 
if you could make up some excuse so she 
wouldn’t be trying to find out when Rose gets 
home—O Tommy, I wouldn’t ask you if it 
wasn’t—like a matter of life and death!’’ 

‘‘Sure I’ll doit. Leave it to Finnyfish, Betty, 
and don’t you worry a mite,’’ said Tommy. 

He went home by train, in order to make 
sure of delivering the message in time. AlI- 
though he had always scorned prevarication, 
he glibly and not without secret complacency 
informed Mrs. Harrow that some of the Pauld- 
ing girls had asked Rose to play the piano in 
the gymnasium after school and that she would 
not be home until the late train came in. 

When the train arrived Tommy was at the 
station to explain to the girls how he had 
accounted for their absence, in order to prevent 
their falling into any error. Rose laughed and 
thought him very clever, but Betty looked at 
it in a different light. 

Of course, she assured herself, it was all for 
Rose, and anything that worked in the slight- 
est measure toward restoring her sight was - 
not only legitimate but praiseworthy. If only 
Tommy had not seemed to take such almost 
boastful satisfaction in relating it, if he had 
looked sober, chastened, as who should say, 
‘*T suffer in the cause of righteousness,’’ Betty 
felt sure she should not have felt uncomfortable 
at all. But perhaps she could hardly have ex- 
pected that without fuller knowledge on his 
part; and truly he was a loyal soul and would 
not have told the whitest lie to save himself. 

‘*You’re awfully good, Tommy,’’ she said to 
him after they had left Rose at her gate and 
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FIFTEEN BY ELEVEN 


were walking together under his faded and 
streaked green and black umbrella. ‘‘I’ve saved 
all: Saturday afternoon for your magic. Have 
you got something nice?’’ 

‘*You bet I havel’’ he cried. ‘‘ Turning water 
out of a pitcher and having it come out wine, 
and then go back to water again, and so on. 
Of course it may not work, because I haven’t 
tried it. I had to buy quite a lot of stuff, so I 
waited for Saturday. ’’ 

As they reached the front walk, Betty glanced 
anxiously toward the house; she feared sud- 
denly that the storm might have kept Aunt 
Sarah at home. But there was no light, and she 
breathed more freely. 

‘*Poor Mr. Appleton looked pretty seedy 
to-day, didn’t he?’’ observed Tommy as they 
stood in the porch while Betty removed her 
overshoes, 

‘“‘Oh, I didn’t notice!’’ she cried, with a 
sharp sense of remissness, ‘‘ Was his cold 
worse ?”’ } 

‘‘Well, I don’t know as it was so much 
worse,’’ replied Tommy, ‘‘but he seemed sort 
of played out and discouraged. Wouldn’t it 
be good if Mr. Meadowcroft was here to help 
him out for the rest of the week, Betty ?’’ 

As she set about replenishing the fire and 
laying the table for supper, Betty’s heart ached 
dully. There seemed so much ahead, somehow 
—so much to face. And she felt so sorry for 
Mr. Appleton. His not feeling well somehow 
made it seem mean to deceive him. And yet 
when June came and Rose was like other girls 
again, and the two of them went straight to 
Mr. Appleton and explained what they had 
done and why, Mr. Appleton would smile in 
that nice way he had and say he would not 
have had them do otherwise for the world. 
And Rose would look her thanks up to him. 

Still she felt guilty that she had not echoed 
Tommy’s wish that Mr. Meadowcroft were at 
hand to help poor Mr. Appleton. For Betty 
dreaded her friend’s return. He was so keen, 
he would be sure to know at once that she had 
a secret from him. And what if he should not 
understand? Suppose he should feel vexed or 
hurt and she should have to endure it for six 
months? She almost wished he would stay in 
Philadelphia until June. 

As it happened he returned to South Pauld- 
ing that week. On Thursday Mr. Appleton 
was not so well, and on Friday at the close 
of school he left for a week-end at his own 
home. On Saturday the chairman of the school 
committee received word that he was seri- 
ously ill with pneumonia and telegraphed Mr. 
Meadowcroft, begging him to take the school 
—in any event until another substitute could 
be found. 

Af the Sunday evening service word went 
round among the young people that Mr. Mead- 
owcroft was to have charge of the high scliool 
during Mr. Appleton’s illness, beginning the 
following morning. They were highly de- 
lighted, after expressing proper concern for Mr. 
Appleton, at the prospect of having the elegant 
and charming stranger for a fortnight at least. 
Tommy had much to say in his boyishly boast- 
ful way about the easy time he would have 
because he knew Mr. Meadowcroft so well. 
Only Betty secretly regretted the change. In 
her perplexity and dismay, the girl lay awake 
more than an hour after she went to bed. 

It was of course all on aceount of their secret 
—those weekly pilgrimages to Millville. She 
did not fear that it would be more difficult to 
slip away with Mr. Meadowcroft in charge, 
—if anything it would be simpler,—and she 
knew that in June he would be even more 
delighted than Mr. Appleton would be. It was 
only that he was peculiarly her friend, and she 
longed to do everything in her power to make 
it easy for him. Even though he never knew 
it—and she could not think that he would— 
even if it only came to his ears through their 
confession in June, still she should, she knew, 
feel guilty all the while. And what if the 
others should believe that she was imposing 
upon his friendship? 

It occurred to her to tell him that Mr. Apple- 
ton had excused them for Wednesdays. But she 
could not bear the thought of telling him a 
lie. Moreover, Mr. Meadowcroft was very punc- 
tilious and would be sure to mention it to Mr. 
Appleton when he first got back, and that might 
be fatal. Then on a sudden Betty felt herself a 
monster of wickedness as she caught herself 
wishing that, having gone, Mr. Appleton would 
not return until June. 

The thought was so terrible that it took her 
from her bed and caused her to’walk the cold 
floor in her bare feet. She had not meant it the 
way it sounded, she said to herself in keen 
distress. She would not for the world have his 
illness last all that time. But a good long rest 
after a quick recovery would do him lots of 
good. Moreover, he would be getting his salary 
just the same. He would be saving money, 
indeed, for, old as he was, he had a father and 
a mother and could stay right at home with 
them without any expense whatever. 

Thus comforted, the girl got back into bed. 
Her last waking moments were glorified by a 
beatifie vision of Mr. Appleton returning in 
June, strong and well, clad in new clothes, 
with everyone glad to see him, and Rose Har- 
row running up to him eagerly and crying out: 

‘‘O Mr. Appleton, I can see! I can see!’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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N a hot morning in August the old ferry- 

boat Wawenoc lay at a disused slip a 

quarter mile above the city of Bath, 
with her stern projecting ten feet out into the 
river. She had put into that remote dock 
for her annual inspection. The Wawenoc was 
nearly worn out, Everything about her-was 
old. In her long life of drudgery she had made 
thousands of trips, wallowing to and fro across 
the river like a clumsy hippopotamus. 

Lem Stilwell had been her engineer for more 
than twenty years. He was a chunky, grayish, 
grumpy man who weighed two 
hundred pounds. He knew the 
weak spots of the old boat and 
favored them. Anyone else would 
have had her on the river bottom 
years before. 

For the last two months Lem 
had had as fireman a young fellow 
named Billy Brackett. Billy was 
somewhat of a dandy. He was 
continually dabbing at his hair 
with comb and brush before the 
little glass in the engine room, and 
he whistled and sang so much that 
Lem was often tempted to tell him 
to shut up. Besides, Lem did not 
relish having a boy of twenty-one 
eall him by his given name. That 
seemed 'to him decidedly ‘‘fresh. ’’ 

But the worst thing about the 
new fireman was his gay, red neck- 
ties. Lem did not like red. His 
psychic vibrations, if he had any, 
were blue — the color of his best 
suit. Therefore, the neckties of 
young Brackett distressed him ex- 
ceedingly, for they were invariably 
of the most vivid shade of red that 
Billy could find. 

‘*Why don’t you wear something 
that doesn’t make a noise like a 
steam calliope at a circus?’’ 
Lem burst out one day. ‘‘I 
ean hear that rag a half mile 
off. ”” 

Every morning when Billy 
came aboard and changed 
into his blue overalls he took 
off his red tie and hung it on 
the nail under his street coat. 
He was willing to defer to 
that extent to the engineer’s 
prejudices ; but he would not 
leave it off altogether. 

At half past eleven that 
morning the two stood at the 
stern of the Wawenoc to get 
a breath of air before Stilwell went into the 
boiler. The fires had been drawn at six o’clock, 
the ash pits cleaned out and the boiler emp- 
tied; the blow-off valve had been left open to 
allow the water to drain into the bilge. 

Lem was more grumpy than usual. Every- 
thing was out of joint. He had broken his best 
Stillson wrench, and he had a headache. The 
job before him was indisputably unpleasant. 
The United States licensing rules require an 
engineer to inspect his own boiler even if-he 
does weigh two hundred pounds. As Lem con- 
trasted Billy’s slender form with his own too 
generous proportions, he reflected with a sigh 
that it truly was a hard, unjust world! 

‘*Here comes Chilo Morse,’’ remarked Billy 
cheerfully. 

Down river a tug was puffing up with the 
tide, towing a dozen mast logs, great sticks of 
Oregon pine that had been rafted through the 
Strait of Magellan. Chilo, the towboat captain, 
was only twenty-two years old. Lem did not 
like Chilo; and he liked his age still less. These 
young men were getting in everywhere and 
ousting the old stand-bys. 

‘*He’ll do better at something else!’’ growled 
Lem, as he turned to go below. 

It was hot and muggy in the fireroom, 
although all the portholes, which were about 
six inches above the water, were open. The 
Scotch boiler was of the old type, with a man- 
hole, or ‘‘mudhole,’’ in the middle of the front 
sheet, and a lower rim just level with the floor. 
The movable plate below the doors had been 
taken off, and the manhole cover removed, re- 


vealing an oval opening fifteen inches by eleven | 


inches, with its long axis horizontal. 
Lem had on overalls and a new jumper. 
With his head on his right shoulder and his left 


and shoulders. When both arms were free 
inside, he grasped a stay to pull in the rest 
of his body. 

All went well until he was in as far as the 
hips; there he stuck. However, it was no new 
experience for Lem to have trouble in getting 
through the manhole. Moreoyer, his new 
jumper was rather loose, and the cloth, which 
had not been washed, ‘was stiff and heavy with 
sizing. 

He backed for a few inches, twisted one hip 
ahead of the other, and then drove himself 
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forward again. He groaned and grunted and 
wriggled. Billy helped by smoothing eut the 
folds in the jumper and pulling it straight. At 
last the engineer was inside, muttering under 
his breath ; every time he went in, he resolved 
it should be the last. 

For a few minutes he lay on the bottom of 
the boiler, accustoming himself to the dry, hot 
temperature. Over his head extended the two 
cylindrical, corrugated fire boxes, with their 
bottoms twelve inches above the shell of the 


| boiler. They were about the same distance 
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apart, and about as far from 
the sides. Above them ran the 
tubes. Lem could squeeze him- 
self between the fire boxes, or 
up on either side, to examine 
the bottom of the tubes; but he could not 
pass by the tubes into the upper part of the 
boiler. 

When he was ready to begin work, Billy 
handed him his candle, his flash light and his 
small hammer. Puffing and perspiring, Lem 
dragged himself along, tapping the stays and 
braces. At last he was at the rear end of the 
boiler, twelve feet from the front. 

Just as he was rapping the gusset stay, 
a sudden shock threw him violently against 
the warm iron. He heard a faint cracking 
and grinding. There was a second of silence; 
then Brackett’s voice, shrill and alarmed, 
cried : 

‘*Lem! Lem! Come out! The raft’s struck 
her and split her stern. She’s sinking! Quick!’’ 

Lem guessed what had happened. The butt 
of one of the mammoth pines, towed unskill- 
fully by young Morse, had sheered inshore 
with the strong tide and rammed the ferryboat 
under her projecting stern. 

It would have taken far more to resist that 
blow than the worn, rotten hull of the old 
Wawenoc. The huge log, urged on by its own 
momentum, by tide and tug, went through her 
sternpost like a knife through cheese. 

There was a cracking and: a ripping of 
bolts and spikes through rotten timber. Stern- 
post and rudder were torn away. Had the 
damage only stopped there, it would not have 
been so bad. Unfortunately, the blow split her 
stern wide open and allowed the water to 
rush in. 

Lem realized that, if he loved his life, it was 
high time for him to be getting out. But first 


| he must turn round—and it was no trifling feat 


for a two-hundred-pound man to turn in that 


| confined space. But after a frightful struggle, 
arm tight against his side, he thrust his right | 


arm in through the opening, then his head | 


which lasted about a minute, he wrenched 
himself round and started for the ‘‘mudhole’’ 
as fast as he could go. 

Outside, Billy was dancing up and down in 
excited horror. 

**Quick! Quick!’’ he yelled. ‘‘The water’s 
rising through the floor!’’ 

Lem thrust his head and right arm through 
the narrow opening. Billy caught his out- 
stretched arm and began to pull with all his 
might. At last Lem’s shoulders were through, 
but already the water was boiling up between 
the plates, and the boat was settling fast. 

The engineer was out to his hips; suddenly 





“COME ON, LEM! AGAIN! AGAINI" 








he stopped, wedged tight. With eyes bulging, 
face reddening, veins swelling, he strained and 
wrenched; but his most desperate struggles 
failed to gain him an inch. Billy seized him 
by the shoulders and pulled, but to no avail. 
The stiff hem on the bottom of the new jumper 
had bunched and caught against the inside 
of the manhole; and Billy could not pull it 
through, or reach it to smooth it out. 

One of the steel floor beams had been ex- 


‘posed by the removal of the front plate. Lem 


gripped this beam with both hands, while 
Billy tugged frantically at his shoulders. But 
it was of no use; the manhole was fifteen inches 
by eleven, and he fitted into it like a cork into 
a bottle. 

The Wawenoe was settling inch by inch, 
faster and faster. Soon she would go down 
with a rush. There came a spurt of water to 
starboard. Billy glanced up and gave a wild 
yell, for the tide was gush- 
ing through one of the open 
portholes, A second. spout- 
ed, then a third, then all of 
them. 

Already the water was 
four inches deep on the fire- 
room floor. Little, dry, gray 
flakes of ash floated on its 
bubbling surface directly 
under Lem’s face. Billy was 
dragging madly at his shoul- 
ders. 

‘*Easy! Easy!’’? Lem ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Let go a min- 
ute. Give me a chance to 
see what I can do alone. ’’ 

Billy let go, and Lem, 
tightening his grip on the 
floor beam, pulled with all 
his might. But he could 
not stir an inch. Solid bolts 
of water were now spouting 
through the portholes. Billy 
seized him once more. 

‘*Come on, Lem! Again! 
Again!’’ 

Once more the engineer 
set his strength against the 
beam, writhed, struggled, 
wrenched, heaved, but it 
was all in vain. The man- 
hole held him fast. The old 
boat was going to drown 
him, after all. 

“Tf I don’t get out,’’ he 
began, ‘‘tell my wife —’’ 

‘*You’ve got to get out!’’ 
Billy exclaimed. 

The flood was fast creep- 
ing up the front of the 
boiler. , 

Out came Billy’s knife. Working partly under 
the water, which was now breast-deep on the 
engineer, Billy cut at the tough jumper. Lem 
felt the sharp point and winced. Billy hesi- 
tated. : 

** Cut! Cut! ’’ cried the engineer. ‘* Never 
mind me!’’ 

Again Billy slashed desperately, but still the 
bunches of blue drilling held. The water 
touched Lem’s neck. 

‘*No use, Billy!’’ he groaned at last. ‘‘Guess 
I’m in for it! Save yourself. When she goes, 
she’s liable to go quick. You won’t have any 
too much time to get out.’’ 

**T’ll stick by you, chief,’’ Billy said, ‘‘till 
the last gun’s fired. Don’t give up. Try once 
more! Hard!’’ 

They surged together. The engineer moved 
half an inch, then stopped again. The flood 
lapped his chin. 

‘She won’t float a minute longer, Billy!’’ 
he cried. 

There was only one thing to do, and only 
a few seconds in which to do it—cut the bot- 
tom of the jumper clean off. Since the hem 
would not come through the hole it must be 
separated from the rest of the jumper. Billy 
worked furiously, circling the engineer with 
his knife, ripping through the tough cloth. 
The point pricked Lem again and again; but 
he hardly felt it. The water was almost at his 
lips. 

Billy gave a last slash, straightened up with 
a shout, and seized Lem’s shoulders. 

**Come on now!’’ 

For a final moment they heaved mightily 
together ; then suddenly the grip of iron round 
Lem’s hips relaxed, and out he popped from 
the manhole. 

There was not a second to lose. The water 
was almost waist-deep. The engineer was weak 
from his struggle; Billy seized him by the arm 
and pushed him up the stairs. The tide was 
already pouring over the deck. As they climbed 
the ladder on the spiling, the Wawenoc gave a 
lurch, and went down. 

Silently the two stood on the wharf, looking 
at the half-submerged steamer, and watching 
the water gurgle through the windows of 
her passenger room. Stilwell was breathing 
hard. 

‘*Tf it hadn’t been for you,’’ he said sol- 
emnly, ‘‘I’d be down there now.’”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right!’’ responded Billy in 
embarrassment. 

The engineer took Billy’s hand. 

**Say, boy,’’ he said, ‘‘wear red all over, if 
you want to. After this it’s my color, too.’’ 
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GEN. OMAR BUNDY AND HIS STAFF 
IN FRANCE 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HEN life proved too hard for poor human 
nature, Heaven sent humor to ease the 
burden. 
Gaining Strength and Self-Control, 
Pay the Debt you owe your Soul! 
E who thinks he cannot learn to love his 
neighbor as himself needs to learn to love 
himself less. 
THE RED CROSS FLAG 


It waves that men may hope and live 
In lands where else would be despair; 
And what you save and what you give 
Must keep it floating there. 
ARLY in July, even before the immense 
winter wheat crop had been completely 
harvested, Kansas was busy with plans for 
an equally large acreage this fall. Nothing that 
foresight or endeavor can do to assure bumper 
crops should be left undone anywhere. 
HE German government must wish that it 
had back the thirty-million-dollar ‘‘slush 
fund’’ it raised in order to corrupt American 


opinion by buying newspapers like the New | 


York Mail. It is hard to see that any results 


useful to Germany were obtained by the ex- | 


penditure, and thirty million dollars would 
buy a lot of ammunition to be used against the 
army of a people that could not be fooled. 


AS the campaign to save the babies paid? 

In New York, where it began early and 

has been carried on persistently and intelli- 
gently, the death rate among children less than 
one year old has fallen in the past decade from 
135.8 to 88.8, a rate lower than that of any 
other large city. Although the population of 
New York has increased with great strides, 
the number of infants who died there last year 
was 4041 less than those who died there in 1907. 


HE scarcity and high price of gauze have 
led naval surgeons to experiment with crape 
paper as a substitute in certain cases. The re- 
sults of the use of it in the surgical wards of 
the naval hospital in Washington have been 
gratifying. The bandages are strong, have 
considerable elasticity, can be neatly and 
firmly applied and are much cheaper than 
gauze. They are especially useful to hold 
dressings in place, but they cannot be used 
where there is much discharge. 
HEN the Kaiser makes his next award 
of Iron Crosses to his faithful warriors 
he must not forget the noble band of airmen 
who raided an ambulance park and hospital 
behind the Belgian lines and killed fifty-four 
girls who were making bandages or repairing 
linen for the wounded. It may be that so 
gallant a deed will be thought worthy of the 
higher distinction of the cross Pour le Mérite. 
Certainly men who are ordered to commit such 
infamy ought to be well paid by the man whose 
contemptible work they do. 


T a dinner party in Berlin in the days 
before the war a German officer, by way 

of making himself agreeable to an American 
woman who sat next him, remarked that the 
United States would never have an army 
because it would not go to the trouble of 
making one, and that if it did American men 
would not fight, since they were thoroughly 
feminized by the women school-teachers who 
taught them in their youth, and by the influ- 
ence of their wives and daughters, to whom 


: | AAgean Sea east of Saloniki. 





they deferred so weakly. 
| that officer, if he is still alive, was serving in 
| the neighborhood of Chaiteau-Thierry during 
the first three weeks of July. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN ALBANIA 


| OR a long time all has been quiet along 
F the straggling battle line that reaches 
| from the Adriatic Sea at Avliona to the 
Indeed, to the 
| civilian observer the Macedonian front has 
| been disappointing ever since it was organized 
| nearly three years ago; it has seemed to be a 
stagnant front, where only meaningless battles 
| and futile offensives take place. 


} | Asa matter of fact, the Allied armies based 


|on Saloniki and Avlona have accomplished 
| much. They have kept the Central Powers 
| from overrunning the whole of the Balkans; 
| they hold firmly the chief port in the gean ; 
they prevented the intrigues of Constantine 
! from turning Greece over, bound and help- 
less, to the Kaiser. They occupy a position that 
may be extremely useful as a base from which 
| to reconquer Serbia and to cit off Bulgaria 
|and Turkey from Germany and Austria. 

That task they have hitherto been unable to 
attempt because they have not been strong 
enough. In order to advance up the Vardar 
Valley—the only practicable road through the 
tangled, trackless mountain masses of southern 
Serbia—they would have to depend on a single 
extended line of communication, exposed at 
every mile to raids from the Bulgarian forces 
on their flank and rear. It would take a great 
many thousand men to guard that slender, es- 
sential line of communication ; the Allies have 
not been able to spare enough men to do that 
and at the same time to hold the rest of the 
line westward to the Adriatic and to push for- 
ward against the easily defended positions 
along the narrow valley of the Vardar. 

But events have offered to the Italians and 
the French the chance to improve the position 
on the left of the line that they are holding 
in Albania. That sector is held by the Austri- 
ans, and it was evidently stripped bare to 
supply troops for the disastrous offensive along 
the Piave. The Allies have attacked sharply 
and successfully; they have got between the 
Austrians and the coast and captured their 
important military base at Berat. They will 
no doubt press their advantage if they can 
By a continual turning movement they will try 
to drive the Austrians out of the important 
port of Durazzo, and to seize the great road 
that runs from Durazzo by way of Elbasan 
jand Lake Ochrida to Monastir and Saloniki. 
It is the only good road in that part of the 
| Balkans; it is the old Via Egnatia, which 
the Romans built as the shortest way for their 
legions and their commerce to pass into Mace- 
donia. By it Austria keeps all its forces in 
Albania supplied. 

If the Allies succeed, Austria will certainly 
be ousted from almost all of Albania; in the 
present state of the Austrian armies it is even 
possible that the victory may open the way to 
‘a still greater turning movement that would 
threaten the Austrian possession of Serbia. 
That is not to be expected at once, however, 
for the difficulties of the mountain country 
that such a movement would have to traverse 
are almost insuperable, so long as the enemy 
retains any power of resistance whatever. If 
the Italians get Durazzo and Elbasan, as well 
| as the control of the road to which we have 
referred, they will think the most important 
objectives of their campaign achieved. 


os 
“MADE IN GERMANY” 


[: is a maxim as old as warfare that enemies 








should always remember that they will by 

and by be friends, and therefore commit 
no act that will make a future friendship diffi- 
cult or insincere. The Germans have deliber- 
ately disregarded the maxim, and they must 
take the consequences; for, however the war 
may end, the conduct of it by Germany has 
built up the most intimate national friendships 
among all the peoples who are fighting against 
Germany and has earned for Germany itself 
the most intense abhorrence. 

Do we hate the Germans? No; hate is not 
the word. We do not hate the wild beast that 
lies in ambush to spring upon us and suck our 
blood. We do not hate the sneak thief or the 
midnight assassin. We look upon them without 
anger, but as something that must be destroyed ; 
and we do not make friends with them even 
when they profess to reform and give up their 
evil practices. 

We shall not be friends with the Germans. 





All such intimacies as exchange professorships, 





Let us hope that | honorary degrees for their eminent scholars, 


naval visits between their country and ours— 
all the official courtesies and hospitality that 
in other days have been interchanged between 
Americans and Germans—are things of the 
past. Perhaps the Germans will reconcile them- 
selves to the situation as contentedly as we. 
But Kultur does not disdain world-wide trade 
in articles produced by German industry. The 
movement to thwart the Germans in any con- 
quest of foreign markets has made great prog- 
ress and increases in momentum every day. 
Through their national organizations Eng- 
lish ‘and French sailors have pledged them- 
selves not to serve on any ship engaged in 
trade to Germany or from it. They first set a 
time that the boycott should last, and now 
they add a month for every new act of mari- 
time brutality, such as sinking a hospital ship. 
Commercial bodies in all the countries of the 
Allies are making agreements not to sell for 
export to Germany, and not to buy German 
goods even after peace is restored. Governments 
are considering by what laws they can en- 
courage trade to their allies and block trade 
with Germany. Private citizens every where are 
deciding for themselves that hereafter they will 
neither buy nor use articles made in Germany. 

All such measures can be carried into effect 
if the Allies win. What if they should lose? 
Even the most overwhelming victory would 
not enable our conquerors to control either the 
sentiments of individuals or their choice of 
those with whom they will trade; therefore 
the ability to boycott all things German would 
remain. Indeed, such a victory would intensify 
the feelings that led to the boycott. 


os 9 
WOMEN IN WAR WORK 


T is still a matter for surprise to step into 
an elevator in a city office building and 
to find a young woman running it, or to 
observe young women in overalls working in 
the fields. Yet if America were devoting the 
same proportion of its man power to military 
service that France and England are giving, it 
would be almost as unusual to find men run- 
ning elevators and working in the fields as it 
is to see women in such occupations. And if 
the war lasts another year, American women 
will to a very large degree be carrying on the 
industries of the country. 
In England it is said that a battleship can 
now be built entirely by women. In America 
women have not yet turned to shipbuilding, 


but it is possible that before many months they | © 


will be taking their places in the shipyards. 
There seems to be no reason why they should 
not work as mechanics in shipyards as well as 
in railway shops and in factories, 

The idea that women’s war work would be 
restricted to nursing, knitting and making sur- 
gical dressings was of short duration. And in 
other than the essentially feminine activities | 
women are not merely helping men; there are | 
branches of war work in which they are grad- 
ually supplanting men. The manufacture of 
aéroplanes and tents, of uniforms and gas 
masks, calls increasingly for women’s skill. In 
other fields of labor women will be employed | 
more and more as the military arm draws men 
to itself in greater numbers. 

But the women do not yet occupy any posi- 
tions of high responsibility or authority. They | 
work under the direction and supervision of ' 
men. Even the American Red Cross, which | 
was organized by a woman, and in the work 
of which women take such an important part, 


| has no women representatives on its war coun- 


cil or among its national officers. And just as 
men are reluctant to admit women to positions 
of official control and authority, so organized 
labor is reluctant to welcome them into work 
that men have hitherto done. If we are to 
judge by the experience of England and France, 
where women now hold a more commanding 
position industrially than they do here, it is 
possible, even probable, that the attitude to- 
ward them, both of employers and of labor 
organizations, will change. Certainly the days 
when women were simply members of the 
domesticated sex are gone forever. 


o 9 
THE CZECHO -SLOVAKS IN RUSSIA 


N the whirling chaos that was Russia 
I astonishing, incredible things are continu- 
ally happening. Some of them are terrible, 
some are pitiful and humiliating, others still 
are splendid and memorable. Of the last sort 
are the deeds of the Czecho-Slovak soldiers. 
The Czecho-Slovaks are from Bohemia, 
Moravia, Austrian Silesia and northwestern 
Hungary. Most of them were originally obliged 
to serve in the Austrian army, but deserted or 


| were taken willing prisoners during the suc- 


cessful Russian campaign in Galicia in 1914-15. 
Others fled from their homes and enlisted -in 
the Russian army. They are pure Slavs, who 
have never submitted cheerfully to Austrian 
rule, but who have dreamed of a free and inde- 
pendent Czecho-Slovak state with Prague for 
a capital. They were the bravest and best- 
disciplined troops in the old Russian army ; 
the Bolsheviki, who corrupted and destroyed 
that army, could not make cowards or rene- 
gades of the Czecho-Slovaks. 

According to most reports, there are from 
100,000 to 150,000 of those troops. They have 
never ceased to regard the Germans and the 
Austrians as enemies who must be fought and 
whipped. When Lenine and Trotzky made their 
shameful peace with the Kaiser, they refused 
to disband or to give up their arms, drew 
together into regiments and passed over into 
Siberia, determined to make their way to 
Vladivostok, cross two oceans and the American 
continent and join the Allies in France. 

They have had to fight their way, for every- 
where the Russian Reds, with the help of 
released German and Austro-Hungarian pris- 
oners, have tried to detain and disarm them ; 
but they have proved themselves the better 
soldiers; they have beaten the Reds again and 
again, have taken Irkutsk and Vladivostok, 
and are masters of eastern Siberia to-day. 

They and the officials of the Czecho-Slovak 
council, whose orders they obey, declare that 
they still have no intention of interfering in 
the internal affairs of Russia, and that their 
only ambition is to get across to France, where 
they can help their own cause best by helping 
to beat the Kaiser. But their example has 
certainly aroused a noble national spirit in 
Siberia. Under their protection a new govern- 
ment has been organized at Vladivostok, dem- 
ocratic but not Bolshevik, boldly anti-German, 
and not craven and fawning like that of 
Moscow. Perhaps it will be decided that the 
Czecho-Slovaks will be of greater service in 
Siberia than in France. If they should become 
the nucleus of a great movement to regenerate 
Russia and to free eastern Europe and north- 
ern Asia from the threatened overlordship of 
Berlin, they will have found an answer to the 
most perplexing military and political problem 
that the Allies are facing. 


o ¢ 


OUR SOLDIERS IN GERMAN EYES 


' AL'THOUGH the German newspapers con- 
A tinue to assure their readers that there 

are only twenty thousand American 
‘troops in France and that Americans neither 
will nor can fight, the German soldiers who 
have faced them are better informed. We who 





know the boys who have gone across do not 

‘need any Germans to tell us their quality as 

| soldiers; nevertheless, it is gratifying to know 
exactly how they impress the enemy. That 
information reaches us from the official report 
| | of a German intelligence officer, captured dur- 
| ing the recent fighting on the Marne front. 

‘“The Americans attack with dash and 
intrepidity,’’ he wrote. ‘‘Our fire could not 
check their advance. The quality of the men is 
a they carry themselves well, they 
are well-developed physically, their manner is 
alert, and their spirit is fresh and full of con- 
| fidence. Altogether a very good division, per- 
haps even a ‘shock’ division. It was impossible 
| to get any information from prisoners. They 
| would hardly indicate the places they had 
occupied in the line.’’ 

In a few words this German intelligence 
officer has sketched for his superiors the dis- 
tinctive qualities of the American fighting man, 
and it is hard to see how one whose business 
it is to criticize and not to flatter could have 
drawn a more complimentary picture. 

More interesting still, because dealing with 
a subject about which we ourselves have felt 
less confidence, are his remarks about the atti- 
tude of the men toward the war itself. ‘‘ They 
consider the war,’’ he says, ‘‘from the point 
of view of a big brother who comes to the 
assistance of his oppressed brothers and sisters. 
Most of the prisoners declare that they came 
to Europe to defend their own country. The 
majority of them are not pure American by 
race, but the sons of foreign parents. These 
half Americans, however, express without 
hesitation purely American sentiments. ’’ 

Thank God, this war is teaching us as it will 
teach Germany that there are no ‘‘half Amer- 
cans!’’ Americanism is not and never has been 
a matter of blood; it is a matter of spirit; and 
we are at war with Germany to-day, not be- 
cause we feel the tribal antipathy of one ‘‘race’’ 
to another, but because the ideals, the purposes 
and the conduct of modern Germany offend and 





challenge that spirit. Those boys of Irish or 
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Italian or French or Polish or Jewish or Ger- 
man parentage are no less American than those 
who can trace their ancestry back to Plymouth 
or to Jamestown. The war will cost us much, 
but it will give us much in return if we get 
from it the assurance that we are welded at last 
into a nation, and that.our confidence in the 
American ideal of freedom and of democracy 
as the solvent of race differences and race jeal- 
ousies has justified itself under the greatest of 


tests. i 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.— Following 
the appearance of a German submarine off 
Cape Cod, the government decided to take over 
the operation of the Cape Cod Canal and to 
send all the coastwise shipping possible through 
the canal instead of over the outside course. 
The President issued a proclamation to that 
effect on July 23. He also announced that the 
government would take control over the tele- 
phones and telegraphs on August 1.——A 
number of manufacturers and dealers who are 
charged with conspiracy and bribery in connec- 
tion with the supply of raincoats to the army 
were arrested in New York on July 22. It was 
understood that certain government inspectors 
were involved and likely to be put under 
arrest. ——-On July 18 the Shipping Board con- 
tracted for sixty-one more merchant ships with 
a gross tonnage of 439, 800. 
se] 

ALVY TRIED.—M. Louis Malvy, 
former Minister of the Interior in several 
French cabinets, was put on trial before the 
Senate, sitting as a high court. He was charged 
with using his office to hamper the war.activ- 
ities of the nation, to encourage anarchist and 
defeatist plots, and to protect men who were 
in the pay of the enemy. ; 

Ss 

USSIA.—A dispatch that came from offi- 
cial sources at Moscow announced that 
Nicholas II, the former czar, had been shot on 
July 16 by order of the President of the Ural 
Regional Council. The dispatch declared that 
evidences of a widespread counter-revolutionary 
plot had been discovered, and that the death 
of the former czar was necessary in order to 
check the conspiracy. —— The Allied nations 
have come to an understanding concerning the 
best means to be employed in giving aid to 
Russia, and the detailed announcement of the 
plans adopted was daily expected.——A wide- 
spread railway strike was in progress in the 
Ukraine, and the efforts of the Germans to 
keep traffic moving were said to be unavail- 
ing.——Dr. Helfferich, former vice chancellor 
of Germany, has been appointed diplomatic 
representative of Moscow.——A Moscow dis- 
patch announced the ‘‘mobilization’”’ of the 

Russian armies on July 7. 

e 

OME RULE FOR INDIA.—Mr. Mon- 
tagu, the secretary for India, and Lord 
Chelmsford, the governor-general, have agreed 
on a measure, which is to be presented to the 
British Parliament, for the reorganization of 
the government of India. With the aim of set- 
ting up eventually a scheme of responsible 
self-government, the measure provides for the 
establishment of provincial legislatures, a two- 
chamber viceregal legislature for the whole 


country, a Privy Council and a Council of} 


Indian Princes. ‘Ten years after this system is 
instituted the question is to be considered what 


further political powers can be transferred to. 


native hands. ° 
INLAND.—The Finnish government has 
withdrawn its bill for the establishment of 
a monarchical constitution and dismissed the 
Landtag. That action was taken because it 
appeared doubtful whether the bill, on which 
the government is determined, could be passed. 


me GREAT WAR 


(From July 18 to July 24) 


The Crown Prince’s great offensive east and 
west of Reims, which was in no very promising 
condition when last week’s record closed, came 
to complete grief immediately thereafter. On 
July 18 Gen. Foch delivered a powerful and 
successful counter-blow on the right flank of 
the German armies in the Marne salient. 

The Germans, already firmly checked south 
of the Marne and in the Champagne country 


east of Reims, were busily trying, when the | 


blow fell, to push up the Marne, take Epernay 
and so oblige the French to evacuate Reims. 
In doing so they exposed their right flank, much 
as Kluck exposed his at the first battle of the 
Marne. Foch, who had concentrated a strong 
army of French and American troops behind 
the forests of Villers-Cotterets, was quick to 
take advantage of the opportunity. The sur- 
prise was complete; the Germans apparently 
did not believe that the Allied generalissimo 
had men enough at his command to take the 
offensive, and their troops along the important 
side of the Marne salient from Soissons to 
Chiteau-Thierry were not prepared for the 
Franco-American rush. At the same time the 


French troops on the opposite side of the salient 





south of Reims took the offensive and began to 
drive the Germans back. 

On the first day the Allies advanced from 
four to six miles along a twenty-five-mile 
front, got within a mile and a half of Soissons 
and held under fire the line of road by which 
the whole German Marne front was supplied. 
On the next day they pushed forward across 
that road, and the Germans in consequence had 
to recall all their troops south of the Marne, 
give up all hope of reaching Epernay and 
reorganize their lines so as to meet the menace 
of complete encirclement. Great masses of Ger- 
man reserves, some of them coming from 
Prince Rupprecht’s armies in Flanders, were 
hurried into the fray as the battle increased ; 
their powerful counter-attacks made the Allied 
advance slower and slower, but could not 
entirely stop it. By the 
end of the week the Ger- 
mans had retreated to a 
line along the edge of the 
Tardenois Plateau from 
Soissons to Oulchy and 
Dormans, giving up a 
large part of the wide 
salient they won in the 
battles of last May, and 
destroying in their retire- 
ment great quantities of 
military stores, which 
they could not remove. 
Their losses, both in their own original attacks 
and in their counter-attacks on Foch’s:advance, 
were extremely heavy. The Allies teok more 
than 25,000 prisoners and more than 500 guns 
in the course of the fighting. 

It was announced that 270,000 American 
troops were engaged in the battle, including four 
divisions of the regular army, the twenty-sixth 
division from New England, the forty-seecond 
or ‘‘ Rainbow ’’ division, the twenty-eighth 
from Pennsylvania and a regiment from the 
ninety-third division, which is composed of 
negro troops. ‘The Americans fought with con- 
spicuous gallantry. Italian and British troops 
were also engaged in the fighting. 

On the first day of fhe German offensive 
Quentin Roosevelt, youngest son of the former 
President, and an aviator in the American 
flying corps, was killed in an air battle. 

While the great battle was going on, the other 
fronts were comparatively quiet, although the 
British improved their positions :at Hebuterne, 
south of Arras, and Méteren, south of Ypres, 
by lively raids that resulted in the capture of 
both villages, and the French by a lively 
attack north of Montdidier advanced their line 
a mile or more along a front of four miles. 

A Paris dispatch declares that in captured 
official papers Gen. von Ludendorff is referred 
to as Chief of the German General Staff. This 
would indicate that there is some truth in the 
rumors of Hindenburg’s serious illness. 

The Allied forces, under command of Rear 
Adm. Kemp-of the British Navy, were re- 
ported to be fortifying themselves at Kem, on 
the White Sea, in order to resist any at- 
tempted seizure of the Arctic coast of Russia by 
German troeps. F 

In Albania the French and Italian troops 
made a fresh advance amounting to nearly ten 
miles in some places. They now dominate the 
greater part of the Devol Valley. 

On July 21 a German submarine appeared | 
off Cape Cod and sunk by gunfire a tug and | 
four barges. Three of them were empty. Two 
days later that or a different submarine sunk a | 
fishing schooner off the Maine coast. On July 19 
the United States cruiser San Diego was sunk | 
off Fire Island, and it was.at first believed that 
that was the work of a submarine torpedo, but | 
navy Officials were inelined to think that a| 
floating mime was at fault. Six of the crew 
of about twelve hundred are missing. The 
Carpathia, which was being used as an army 
transport, was torpedoed on July 17. Five 
persons were lost. The American supply ship 
Westover was also torpedoed, with the loss of 
ten lives. The Barunga, en route to an Aus- 
tralian port, was torpedoed off the English 
coast. Everyone on board was rescued. On 
July 24 the loss of the Justicia, a great liner 
of 32,000 tons, was announced. The vessel was 
being used as a transport for American troops ; 
it was attacked by a number of U-boats, and | 
fought them for several hours. Only ten lives 
were lost. 

The total submarine losses for June amounted 
to 275,629 tons, the lowest since September, 
1916. 

Honduras has declared war on Germany. It 

is the twenty-third nation to do so. 
| Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, the food controller, 
| arrived safely in England. He is to discuss 
| with Allied food controllers the problem of 
| pooling all food supplies. Mr. Stettinius, second 
| assistant secretary of war, is also in Europe. 
In his absence Mr. Thomas N. Perkins is in 
'charge of the work of purchase and supply 
| for the army. 
| The United States government has agreed to 
|a loan of fifty million dollars to China, to be 
| made by British, French, American and Jap- 
| anese bankers. 
| “There were threats of a strike among some 





GEN. GOURAUD 


Whose army stopped the 
German drive east of 
eims 














| of the munition workers in England, owing to 
| the government’s attempt to standardize wages 
| and supervise the distribution of labor. 
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tick To Those 
. 9. Tires, Son, 
hey’re Right 


You can’t go wrong on United States 
Tires for motorcycle or bicycle. 


United States Motorcycle Tires are 
made with automobile fabric, and are 
extra strong all through. They stand the 
pace of hardest service. The Usco Tread 


is the most popular motorcycle tire in 
America. 


For bicycles, United States Tires in- 
clude a dozen treads to suit every wheel 
and every rider. Every one of them is 
extra good value for the price. Every one 
has the stuff in it to wear—and wear— 
and wear. That’s what United States 
quality means. ) 


When you go to buy tires, ask your 
dealer to show you the United States 
line. Pick the tread that suits you best 
but “Be sure it is United States”. Three 
of the treads that boys like best are the 
Chain, the Heavy Service Traction with 
herringbone tread and the Cord Tire 
for Bicycles. 


United States 
Cycle Tires 


are Good Tires 
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THE LITTLE BROTHER 
By Jeannie Pendleton Hall 


N his new Scout attire he felt a man: 
The hat, its leather strap beneath a chin 
Where still some dimples flickered out and 


in, 
Placed on a haughty head; his face all tan 


And pompous looks; his sturdy legs apart. 
We laughed to see him strut, but now—but 
now 
We cannot laugh; we have half forgotten 
how, 
And his trim brown equipment wrings the 
heart. 


He is so like his brother, and his coat, 
This pygmy brown one, is a copy true 
Of what his brother marched in, striding 
through 
The cheering streets with dancing flags afloat. 


The ship that bore that brother overseas 
Above the hidden death that menaced him, 
To that red shore with smoke and trouble 

dim— 
Took all our calm of mind and pleasant ease. 


The Boy Scout’s graver now. What pact he 
made 
With that big brother, he has never told ; 
But they were comrades those last days, 
would hold 
Low talk, the strong hand on the small one laid. 


If any bitter news should leap the space, 
Saying he fell—this brother young and slim 
Will take the big, big part assigned to him: 

Grow worthy of a son’s, a soldier’s, place. 


So 9 
THE IMPOSSIBLE VACUUM 


T was a wonder to many that Ralph 
Harlow’s wild escapades during those 
first few months in college never in- 
volved. him in serious trouble with the 
faculty. But when he missed open dis- 
grace that last time, by the breadth of 

a hair, Ralph seemed to come to himself suddenly 

and “turn over a new leaf.” 

Not only did young Harlow cut his old asso- 
ciates, almost to the point of actual unfriendliness, 
but he was chary of forming new friendships and 
kept much by himself. Cards and drink had to go, 
of course, but it was not quite clear why he should 
abjure sports, games and amusements of all kinds. 
It was Graydon’s theory that Ralph had returned 
to the traditions of a godly home of the stricter, 
Puritanic type, from which he had momentarily 
broken away; but if Ralph had religious interests 
and convictions, he gave no sign. Snow and Bald- 
ridge invited him to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association meetings, but Ralph was evasive and 
never came. 

One day Snow took Harlow down to the physics 
laboratory, where he was helping one of the pro- 
fessors unpack and install some new apparatus. 
They had tested an improved type of air pump the 
afternoon before, and Ralph was idly fingering 
the bell glass on the plate of the machine as Snow 
turned to make some casual remark. A thought 
flashed through the junior’s mind. 

“Have you realized, Harlow, that that space 
under the glass is as nearly empty as any bit of 
space can be?” he asked. “Stewart pumped it out 
yesterday, but it wouldn’t have stayed a vacuum 
long if Nature had had her way. All the air in the 
universe, as you might say, covets that tiny bit of 
space and is crowding to get in. Something will 
get in—sooner or later. It’s like that story Jesus 
told of the man who turned out the unclean spirit 
and flattered himself he could keep his house 
spick and span, and have it all to himself. The 
empty heart is an impossible vacuum, Harlow.” 

“T believe, Snow, that I should have proved the 
truth of that within the month,” Ralph replied, 
with a frank candor that surprised his companion. 
“T thought I put the lines up strong enough to 
hold, but they’ve been weakening of late. Last 
night the impulse was so strong to drop back into 
the old way that I was afraid of myself. The next 
time I may have to let go.” 

“Not if you ask Jesus Christ to join the garrison 
for defense,” Snow said earnestly. ‘‘He will show 
you how to fill your heart and life so full of vital 
interests that the other sort won’t have a fighting 
chance. I have an idea that the soul can’t remain 
jong neutral in a spiritual sense. That’s the impos- 
sible vacuum. It’s got to fill with something.” 

“I believe you’re right,” said Ralph, soberly. 
“I’m going to try to demonstrate the proposition.” 


oe 


RENUNCIATION 


HEN theSunday school was over and the 
last pair of rubbers had been tugged 
on and the slowest small scholar kissed 
and sent home, Elsie Bridgman stayed 
to sort out the books and the picture 
papers that helped to make her primary 

class successful. Older teachers had failed in the 
undertaking, but Elsie, a country doctor’s daugh- 
ter, who had lived all her life in this hilly mining 
district, knew her people—and succeeded. As she 
started to go the sound of her pastor’s voice made 
her turn back. 

“Elsie, my child,”—for years she had been 
“Elsie, my child,” to Dr. Vose,—‘I have a very 
hard thing to say to you.” 

He hesitated, and Elsie wondered if he had 
seen little Pauline Nitska pull Marie Morrisette’s 
pigtail and had heard the subdued recriminations 
that followed. 

But such thoughts were far from the minister’s 
mind. “You know the Richters have opened their 
house here for the winter?” 

“‘No,” said Elsie, in astonishment. The Richters 
were very large mine owners and rarely left the 
city for a glimpse at their property. 

“Their physician has recommended mountain 
air for Miss Richter,” said Dr. Vose, “and, Elsie, 
she wants your class. The doctor has allowed 
her only one interest this winter, and she has 
chosen that. It may not be for long. Dr. Freeland 
told me that she couldn’t live two years. You can 
still be her assistant.” 

Elsie was thinking of her endless endeavors in 
building up that class: of Angelo Nunzio, whom she 
had taught to read ; of Yetta Lipski, whose parents 
had let their child come because Elsie was “the 
good doctor’s daughter” ; of little Marie, who was 
always late. Abruptly she turned to the minister. 


























“Miss Richter may have my class,” she said 
firmly, although her eyes were wet, ‘‘but I cannot 
be her assistant.” 

“Why, Elsie,” said Dr. Vose, ‘‘it’s not like you 
to be jealous!” 

“I’m not,” said Elsie, smiling through her tears. 
“But they would never be hers if I were there. 
They know me so well. I’d be giving her the class 
and then keeping the best part of it myself. Only 
—only, I hope she’ll be patient with them; I hope 
she’ll remember that they’ve had very, very little 
in their lives.” 

She turned and walked quickly away; and Dr. 
Vose, understanding, did not follow her. 

A year later Elsie stood again among her class 
—all hers now—at Miss Richter’s funeral, and 
sang with them the hymns that the older woman 
had taught them—Abide With Me and O Para- 
dise—hymns filled with sweet sadness yet radi- 
antly hopeful. In her will Miss Richter had left 
enough money so that no child in the class should 
want food or clothes or books during his or her 
school life, and she had chosen Elsie to bestow her 
largess. But even more than that trust reposed in 
her Elsie valued the thanks that Miss Richter gave 
her two days before her death. 
| “Miss Bridgman,” she had said, ‘I want you to 
| know how much your sacrifice has meant to me. 
| [had never before thought of other people; I had 
| never done anything for anyone else ; and you gave 
’ me my chance. Oh, my dear, I thank you so!” 
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AN UNEXPECTED FRIEND 
Weise the Italian soldiers attack the Aus- 





trian wire entanglements, each of them 

earries an iron tube filled with gelatin 
cartridges. It is several feet long and a few inches 
in diameter. At one end is a rope with a noose 
through which the man thrusts his head, and so 
drags the tube after him; at the other end is a fuse. 
Once clear of the trenches, the soldiers fall flat 
and wriggle forward, holding their shields in front 
of them and trailing the tubes behind. 

A Venetian told Mr. Herbert Vivian, author of 
Italy at War, an unusual adventure that befell 
him on one of these expeditions: Having made 
sure that my cigar was well alight, said the sol- 
dier,—for we use lighted cigars to ignite the fuses, 
—I took up the end of a tube, followed by a com- 
panion who held the other end. It was pitch dark 
with a cloudy sky; the wind blew violently and the 
ground was a thick poultice of mud. When we 
neared the enemy’s lines I strained my eyes trying 
to make out a heap of white stones where two 
gelatin tubes were exploded the previous night; 
we were to pass through the gap there to the last 
entanglement in front of the Austrian lines. Sud- 
denly a white ray came from the Austrian fort on 
our right; it ran across the plain, lit up the wires 
and trenches and then suddenly went out. On we 
crawled and passed through the gap. 

I sent my companion back and remained alone, 
flat on my face in front of the entanglement. Slowly 
I drew the tube along my body and peered into the 
wires, looking for a good place for the explosion. 
I could just make out something of the enemy’s 
trench. Unpleasantly close it was. I sucked nerv- 
ously at my cigar; it had gone out. I took out a 
box of matches. The wind blew them all out, one 
after another. I lay there fingering the end of the 
fuse impatiently. 

Suddenly there came a voice from somewhere 
close, a soft almost apologetic voice, asking in the 
purest Venetian, ‘‘What are you doing?” 

I replied serenely, “Can’t you see I can’t light 
the thing? Have you any matches?” 

But the voice, still polite, replied, “Go away. I’ve 
got a gun.” 

Then I understood that the voice was from the 
Austrian trench. I was thinking that my hour had 
come when the man spoke again. ‘‘“Go away, or I 
shall have to give you up,” he said almost implor- 
ingly. ““Go away. I am a father with a family.” 

So I made up my mind to be off, and, dragging 
the tube after me, I ran as fast as I could without 
stooping or crawling, and when I was safe back 
in my trench I gave way to fits of nervous laughter. 

Another story is told by some Austrian prisoners. 
They were watching a party crawling slowly for- 
ward with glowing cigars to blow up a wire entan- 
glement. At last they were quite close and quite 
motionless. The Austrians delivered a volley, but 
without the least efféct. The cigars still glowed. A 
more devastating fire was still in vain. Then sud- 
denly a party of Italians came tumbling into the 
trench farther down. They had impaled their cigars 
on the wires and left them to bear the brunt of 
the bombardment while they crept away in the 
darkness and attacked elsewhere. 


e ¢ 


FOR OUR MATHEMATICIANS 


HE little article called A Mathematical Curi- 
Tests which The Companion printed last 

April, has aroused the interest of a great 
many readers. Some have written us to point out 
that the process is in substance the method of 
proof that used to be taught in the schools of an 
earlier generation, called “casting out the nines.” 
According to that rule, any excess over nine or a 
multiple of nine in the two factors, when multi- 
plied and again deprived of its nines will equal 
“the excess over nine in the product. Thus we 
multiply 7234 by 6173 and get 44655482 as a product; 
7+2+3-+4=16, which is 7 more than 9; 6+1+7+3=17, 
which is 8 more than 9; 7x8=56, which is 2 more 
than the nearest multiple of 9—54. The sum of the 
digits in the product is 38, which is also 2 more 
than the nearest multiple of 9—36. So the answer 
is proved. Incidentally, answers in addition, sub- 
traction or division can be proved by “casting out 
the nines.” i 

Other readers observe the fact that the process 
does not prove if through carelessness the calcu- 
lator transposes two figures in his product. Then 
the sum of the digits would be the same, but the 
answer wrong. That is, however, a very unlikely 
error to make, since the product is not copiéd 
down as a whole, but obtained by separate proc- 
esses first of multiplication and then of addition. 
It is also true that, if the product is wrong by nine 
or some multiple of nine, the proof fails. 

One reader adds three means of shortening cer- 
tain operations. To square numbers near 50, 500 or 
5000 subtract 25, 250 or 2500, as the case may be, add 
as many ciphers as there are digits in the number, 
and then add the square of the difference between 
the number and 50, 500 or 5000. 

Thus, 527=52—25, or 27; add two ciphers, 2700; 
add 4 (the square of 2) ; 2704 is the answer. Again, 
to square 515, subtract 250, which gives us 265; add 
three ciphers=265000; add the square of 15, which 
is 225 ; 265225 is the answer. 

To square numbers near 100, first double the num- 
ber, then subtract one from the first digit of the 








result, add two ciphers and then add in the square 
of the difference of the original number from 100. 

Thus, 98?=98xX2, or 196; 1 taken from the first 
digit removes it entirely; add two ciphers=9600; 
add the square of 2, or 4; 9604 is the answer. 
Again, 102?=102X2, or 204; take 1 from the first 
digit and we have 104, add two ciphers and the 
square of 2 and we get 10404, the correct result. 

Finally, to multiply a number near 100 by a 
smaller number add the two numbers, diminish 
the first digit of the sum by one, add two ciphers 
and add in the product of the differences between 
the two numbers and 100. 

Thus, 96x43. Adding the two, we have 139. Re- 
moving the 1 and adding the ciphers, we get 
3900; adding to that 457, or 228, we have 4128— 
the answer. 

od 


PROOF POSITIVE! 


to the door of the hotel in what was left of the tin 
automobile. And there on the doorstep was a smil- 
ing gentleman with moustache and a yachting 
cap. He bowed and extricated us from the wreck 
with tender murmurs. 

“T trust,” he said, “that you, enjoyed the trip.” 

If I had had the strength, I should have tweaked 
his nose. As it was, I watched Allan count out 
seventeen one-dollar bills into the creature’s hand. 
Then, I think, I fainted. 


o. 9 


THE EFFECT OF WEATHER ON BIRDS 


ve O leaden days depress birds’ spirits and 
make them resentful and contentious?’ 
asks a friend of The Companion. One 
morning, he says, my yard was a veritable robin 
battle ground. It was the third leaden day since 
there had been a glint of sunshine, and every 











Jack — So I dives under the submarine wiv my little 
bradawl, an’ bores an ’ole an’ sinks the blighter—-an’ 
’ere’s the bradawl to prove it! 

—Will Owen in the Sketch. 
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A WILD RIDE 


T was a man with moustache and a yachting 
cap who lay in wait for the unwary visitor at 
Jacksonville. The fellow had an automobile 

that he was willing to rent, says Miss Mildred 
Cram in Old Seaport Towns of the South, and he 
captured us on the very doorstep of our. hotel. 
With a few dramatic and misleading words he 
pictured a trip to St. Augustine that would be 
the crowning experience of our Floridian days. 
The car was excellent, he said, and his driver 
an expert. Finally, like hypnotized rabbits, we 
stepped into the car and agreed to pay the fellow’s 
price. He whisked away the “Car for Hire” sign, 
waved his long, white hand, and we rattled briskly 
up the street on the way to St. Augustine. 

The motor was a 1900 model. It rattled loosely, 
as if it were made chiefly of tin and chains. Behind 
the driver’s back Allan and I exchanged furious 
glances. I blamed him for the bargain; he blamed 
me for not having saved him from it. But we sat in 
a silence full of tense control, and listened to the 
grunts, the spittings, the spasmodie and hysterical 
explosions of the motor. ; 

Bang! 

“It’s a tire,” the driver explained. 

While he repaired the damage, we walked up 
and down a quarter of a mile of the John Ander- 
son Brick Highway. The driver labored, his face 
scarlet with humiliation. He knelt in the road, with 
streams of perspiration dripping off the end of his 
nose. I have never seen aman who perspired more 
recklessly or more completely. % 

“There,” he said, pausing for the first time to 
mop his streaming face, “that one’s fixed! Now 
we'll try to get into St. Augustine on the others.” 

*“‘What do you mean?” 

“Them tires,” he explained, ‘‘is rotten.” 

We went on. The sun scorched the brick road 
and beat on the tops of our heads. 

Bang! 

This time we had to have a new inner tube. The 
driver descended, spread a whole kitful of tools 
up and down the road, jacked up the car, took off 
the wheel, and began to perspire again. An hour 
passed. Other cars rolled smoothly by, raising 
clouds of dust that settled down on us. A puddle 
formed under the driver’s nose. The iron rim, in 
some inexplicable manner, had expanded, and no 
human power seemed able to make the tire fit 
it again. We hammered; we tugged. The driver 
gave gallons of perspiration to the task. Another 
hour passed. And all the while cool carfuls of 
fashionable, veiled ladies shot past on their way 
to St. Augustine and luncheon. 

Between us we eventually fitted the tire over the 
mysterious elastic iron rim. Then we started out 
again, and because we were young we wiped out 
the memory of the wasted two hours and spoke 
buoyantly of luncheon. 

Bang! 

But this time it did not really matter. We were at 
the gates of Spanish St. Augustine. We sent the 
humiliated driver and the tin automobile ahead in 
search of a garage, and passed through the famous 
old gates on foot. 

After luncheon and our afternoon in St. Augus- 
tine, the tin automobile, making hideous sounds, 
roused us from our gentle laziness. We went back 
to the car reluctantly, like victims going to certain 
torture. The garage had done its utmost for the 
ruin. The tires were bandaged and plastered, and 
stuffed to the bursting point with oxygen. With 
hope we turned toward Jacksonville. 

Bang! 

We descended ; we patched ; we spoke hopefully 
of its being the last time. Then on. 

Bang! 

The struggle all over again. Then on. 

Bang! 

Terrible curses from the driver. All the tires 
were gone now. And it was dark. And we were 
ten miles from Jacksonville. We stopped. The 
lights went out and refused to burn again. 

“It’s no use,” the driver admitted in a dull voice, 
rising from his knees and clapping his dusty hands 
together. “We'll have to go in on the rims.” 

And we did. Ten miles on the rims! It sur- 
passes description. At eleven o’clock we drove up 





robin d to have a “chip on his shoulder.” 

The principal battle was between two males, 
but everyone took a hand in the scrimmage, after 
which they turned without seeming provocation on 
one another. The two principals fought viciously, 
striking each other and rising into the air like 
roosters, then clinching and rolling over, then hop- 
ping doggedly in the same direction, keeping a few 
feet apart, each meanwhile watching an oppor- 
tunity for an advantageous attack.’ After that had 
continued for half an hour the fight was abandoned 
without victory for either side, and all was serene 
again in the robin world. 

The chickadees, however, did not intend to let 
the robins have the fighting all to themselves. 
But the fight of the chickadees was a half-humor- 
ous affair. Indeed, it is difficult to say whether 
they were fighting or playing tag. However, there 
was occasion for a fight, for the pair that I have 
fed all winter had spent half an hour carrying out 
chips from their nest in an old cherry tree when 
another pair entered the yard. 

Immediately a chickadee battle began. All four 
birds were in the same tree. Whenever one made 
a dash at another the attacked bird side-stepped, 
or rather side-flew, a foot or two, and the attacking 
bird lit upon the spot that he left. The attacks were 
constant, first by one bird and then by another; 
but not a single bird was struck. The incessant 
clatter was interspersed with rapturous bits of 
love song. It was a cheery sort of fight—the kind 
that one might expect from these delightful birds. 

After a while the sun struggled through the ob- 
durate clouds, and peace reigned among all the 
birds in the yard. Whether peace was owing to the 
appearance of the sun, or just happened to come 
at that time, I cannot say, although on this day 
several of my friends made similar observations. 
So I repeat the question: Are birds more quarrel- 
some on dull days than on bright ones? 


og 


A HARMLESS MAXIM GUN 


ORD ROBERTS once said to Queen Victoria 
L that Sir Hiram Stevens Maxim, who died 
recently in London, had killed more men 
than anyone who had ever lived. He referred, of 
course, to the deadly efficacy of the automatic 
gun, invented by the man who began life as a 
Maine farmer boy. Probably, says the Hartford 
Times, neither Lord Roberts nor Her Majesty, 
who soon afterwards knighted the inventor, knew 
that of all weapons of ancient and modern times 
the one Sir Hiram loved most to use was the pea 
shooter—the delight of the small boy. : 

Opposite the Maxim home in Brooklyn lived a 
physician who had a pretty servant girl. It was 
the custom of the policeman on the beat to pay his 
respects to this maid in the evening. Mr. Hiram 
Percy Maxim recollects that his distinguished 
father spent hours sitting in an upstairs window 
with a tin shooter in his hand blowing peas at the 
policeman. Finally, he became so adept at the 
gentle art that he could hit the wall of the doctor’s 
house above the heads of the lovers and cause the 
peas to drop on them. 

The policeman blamed the small boy who lived 
next door, and threatened to visit him with the 
vengeance of the law, and did his best to catch 
him; but he never found the youth with the incrim- 
inating shooter or the ammunition on him. 


o 9 


THE MUD OF FLANDERS 


LONDON dispatch says that, on his return 

A from a trip to the front, Maj. Gen. Maurice, 

formerly director of military operations at 

the War Office, was asked by the Associated Press 

correspondent what phase of battle-front activity 
impressed him most. 

“Always the same thing—the mud,” he replied. 
“Tt is the most remarkable mud in the world. As 
an enemy, it is more persistent than the German 
and more deadly than his artillery. 

“T had a most remarkable object lesson of the 
power of the Flanders mud during my week in 
the battle area. I visited a hospital where there 
were two of our men who had been rescued after 
spending thirty hours in the grip of a Flanders 
mudhole. The two men, advancing across No 
Man’s Land in the semidarkness, had stumbled 
into a hole, and found themselves inextricably in 
the clutches of the thick mud at the bottom. When 
rescued they had been there for thirty hours and 
had been drawn waist-deep into the clay. 

“All sorts of expedients were used to extricate 
them, and it was finally found necessary to fit a 
harness to them and pull them out with a team of 
mules. Both men had their hips and knees dislo- 
cated in the process. That is Flanders mud!” 


o ¢ 


HE KNEW THE ARABS 


WO British troopers, says Tit-Bits, who had 

met at the rest camp, were talking together. 

One of them, who had been reading, had the 
book still in his hand, and the other man inquired 
the name of the author. 

“Longfellow,” was the reply. 

‘‘Never heard of him! What does he write? 
Stories?” 

“No, poetry.” 

“Oh!” Then, after a pause, ‘‘Well, I was going 
to ask you to lend me the book, but as it is you 
can keep it. I never could stand poetry.” 

“But this is real good stuff,’’ replied the other, 
enthusiastically. “Listen to this: 

“And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs 

And as silently steal away.”’ 


“By Jove,” exclaimed his friend, ‘‘there is some- 
thing in that! I know those Arab beggars; they 
would simply steal anything.” 
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A SONG FOR DOG DAYS 


BY OLIVETTE MORRIS 


Sing a song of dog days — 

As every cat should know, 
When puppies in a chorus 

Are singing in a row; 
When puppies in a chorus 

Are perched upon a wall 
To fill the air with music 

That charms the ears of all! 


Sing a song of dog days— 

As every bird should know, 
When puppies join in showing 
The way a song should go; 
When puppies join in showing 
How sweet is the delight 
When those who sing a chorus 
Can do the singing right! 


o ¢ 
A COLLAR FOR HERO 


BY ABIGAIL BURTON 


N the doorstep in the sunshine sat 
QO René. He was pounding away busily. 
The tap! tap! of his hammer sounded 
sharply against the dull booming in the back- 
ground. René paid no attention to the booming, 
although the ground shook with the force of 
the explosions. He had lived so long within 
sound of the big guns that he had stopped 
thinking about them. Only when the firing 
grew more rapid until it became one tremendous 
roar did he realize that a great battle was on; 
but all the time he hoped fiercely that France 
would win. And always at night and in the 
morning and at their scanty meals he bowed 
his head, as his mother prayed for their soldiers 
and for the brave hearts of France. René felt 
that their soldiers needed much praying for. 
When his father had been among them, it was 
different, he thought; it had ‘‘gone better.’’ 
But now that his father had been killed, his 
comrades must miss him sadly. They must miss 
him even as René and his mother missed him, 
if that were possible, although of course they 
were glad that he had died for France. 

The tap! tap! of the hammer went on busily 
in the warm spring air. An industrious pucker 
showed between René’s eyes, and when he 
stopped to rummage in a box beside him he 
pursed his lips thoughtfully. The box was filled 
with queer odds and ends, bits of iron and 
brass and scraps of leather saved from broken 
harness. Out of the leather René had cut a 
strap, with a hole in each end, so that it could 
be tied together. A long time he had spent 
working on that band, shaping it and rubbing 
it soft and smooth. The points of the bits of 
brass he pounded through the leather, and 
fastened them on the other side. They were 
not placed by chance, or haphazard, but care- 
fully, in a pattern; and now the work was 
nearly done. 

René selected a last bit of brass and ham- 
mered it into place. He held up his work and 
looked at it with admiration. ‘‘ Hero,’’ he read. 
How splendidly the name shone, and how 
proud Hero would be to wear such a collar! 
Had not René made it entirely for him? It 
was things like that which Hero was always 
mindful of. René wished that he had thought 
to make the collar long ago, when Hero was 
with him, in the happy days when his father 
was at home and there was plenty to eat, and 
laughter. But he had not thought of it then, 
and besides he could not have made it so well. 
He had been only a little boy when the war 
began, but now he was older, much older. He 
could do things like pounding with a hammer, 
and hit himself scarcely at all. And he had 
planned to make this collar for Hero because 
he missed him, yes, all the time, all the time! 
And Hero would like it, if he knew. 

René often wondered about Hero. Was he 
alive? And what was he doing? Such a fine, 
strong dog, and with such intelligence! He 
knew almost what was said to him, and almost 
he could answer. Indeed he did talk with his 
eyes—although it was French always that Hero 
understood. If anyone talked German now, he 
would scorn to listen. It would go hard with him 
among the Germans. René hoped passionately 
that the ugly boches had not taken him. 

It was long since Hero left René’s home. 
When the French officer had been with them, 


| he had admired Hero. Never had he seen adog | still his Red Cross badge and holding out a 


| more quick to learn. And when he went away, 
| Hero went with him. René would have cried 
| more bitterly, only his mother told him it was 
| for France. A boy is proud to do something for 
| France, and that it is hard, is it not so much 
| more an honor? And he was just a little boy 
| then. Now, although he remembered, he cried 
| searcely at all. 

| And there was time for remembering! To- 
gether they had taken the cow to pasture, and 
| while she grazed the boy and the dog had lain 
in the sweet grass, and René had told stories, to 
which Hero listened gravely, with his head on 
one side. There had been games, too, that if 
they became boisterous made Julie turn her 
soft eyes upon them and give a little shake of 
her horns, as if, after all, they were young and 
she must make allowances. René still took Julie 
to pasture, but there were no more games and 
stories, for Julie did not understand, although 
she was a good cow and gentle. And there 
were the evenings in front of the fire. Very 
small it was, the fire, so that they went early 
to bed. But without Hero, what use was there 
in building stories in the flames? René was 
glad when he could fall asleep. a 

Proudly René looked at the collar he had 
made. He ran his finger over the bits of brass 
that spelled the name of his friend. And sud- 
denly—he forgot.that he was older, much older. 
His head dropped in the curve of his arm—and 
there was only a little boy crying upon the 
doorstep. 

He did not hear the dull, thudding steps 
along the road that came limping slowly and 
somewhat heavily, that in spite of weariness 
quickened as they drew near, and broke 
| into a hobbling run. But he did hear the bark, 
| hoarse with thirst and dust, yet shaken with 
delight. He felt the nose touching the back of 
| his neck, the tongue licking his cheek. And 
| René turned to throw both arms about his 
| friend, Hero—a hero in very truth, wearing 
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stiff and bullet-torn paw for his friend to com- 
fort and to make whole again. 


ee 
THE GREEN WIGWAM 


BY MABEL S. MERRILL 


AT and Hazel Berry and their little 
N sister, Bunch, looked up at the long 

black camp on the hillside. It was black 
because it was covered with tarred paper; but 
it was a fine play camp, and most of the boys 
and girls and two of the teachers were up there 
now for a whole day of fun. 

‘*Tf we pick the rest of Mrs. Hale’s corn,’’ 
said Hazel slowly, ‘‘we can’t go up to the 
Black Shanty at all. Dick Swan says there are 
four whole rows and parts of two more rows 
still to be picked. ’’ 

‘Tf we don’t pick it,’’ retorted Nat, ‘‘a lot 
of people will miss hot corn stews this winter. 
The corn will be too hard for the canning fac- 
tory if it’s left till Mr. Hale gets back from 
Washington. ’’ 

‘*T can pick as much as you can, ’’ said Hazel. 
‘*Where are the baskets ?’’ 

‘*In the barn,’’ said Bunch. ‘‘I’ll get them 
while you lock the doors. ’’ 

Mother and father and Grandpa Berry were 
away for all day, and the children had expected 
to be up at the Black Shanty ; but Dick Swan, 
who worked for Mr. Hale, had told them about 
that corn, which would go to waste if it were 
not picked at once. Dick was coming with his 
horses to haul the corn, but he would not have 
time to pick it and haul it, too. 

‘*Tf we work hard, we can havea load picked 
when he gets here with the wagon,’’ said Nat 
as he led the way down into the big corn piece. 

They began on the long outside row. It was 
harder than it looked to break off the ears, 
earry them out in baskets and pile them in 
heaps on the grass ready to be luaded into the 
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cart. It was past noon when they finished the 
four whole rows; that left only two half rows. 

‘*They’ll be all through the camp dinner by 
the time we get them picked,’’ said Hazel. 
‘*But we shall have to finish before Dick comes 
back.’’ Dick and the cart had just started off 
with a big load of plump ears. 

‘‘O my, I’m hungry!’’ said Bunch; but she 
seized her empty basket and reached up to 
break off an ear of corn. 

‘*T’ll pick one of these half rows if you and 
Bunch can handle the other,’’ Nat said to 
Hazel. ‘‘Then we shall all get-through at the 
same time. ’’ 

It was like following a path through thick 
woods to go down those rows of corn. Round 
them they could see only the green stalks 
standing much higher than their heads, and 
above them a glimpse of blue sky. 

‘*Tf I should get lost in here, Tops would 
have to find me,’’ they heard Bunch say to 
herself. ‘‘Only I don’t know where he is; do 
you, Nat?’’ 

Tops was their little dog. He and the old 
black cat had followed at the children’s heels 
all day, but now they had suddenly vanished. 

‘*Gone up to the Black Shanty to get some- 
thing to eat, like enough!’’ grumbled Nat. 
‘‘Wish we could.’’ And then he stopped and 
peered through the corn. 

The two half rows ended suddenly right in 
the midst of the corn forest. The children came 
out into a cosy little clearing where Mr. Hale 
had been cutting the green stalks and carrying 
them off for the cows. Those he had not had 
time to carry off he had made into bundles, and 
to keep the bundles from being spoiled by 
dampness he had placed them in a half circle, 
with the tops of all of them leaning together. 

‘*Just like a little green wigwam,’’ cried 
Bunch, ‘‘and away in here where you would 
think no one could ever find it! But there’s 
Tops and the cat waiting for us in the door.’’ 

Sure enough, there were the two strays, look- 
ing as if they lived in the green wigwam. They 
seemed to be standing guard over something. 

‘*Tt’s a little oil stove and some matches and 
a tin plate and a bottle of cocoa and some bis- 
cuits and a note from Dick Swan,’’ reported 
Hazel as she bent to look. : 

The note read: ‘‘I left this where you’d find 
it when you got through picking. I knew your 
folks had gone off, so I thought you’d want to 
have a corn roast all by yourselves. I told your 
dog to keep an eye on things till you got here. ’* 

‘*There’ll be a lot left for the hungry people 
next winter if we roast as many of these big 
ears as we want!’’ said Nat. 

‘*Who would want to have dinner at a Black 
Shanty,’’ cried Bunch, ‘‘when we’ve got a 
dear little green wigwam of our own!’’ 


ee 
THE STARS 


BY EMMA S. FRANCIS 


Oh, many the stars of the sky — 
A million, or maybe more. 

When they twinkle at night on high 
I try to number them o’er; 

But before I can get very far 
I am lost in the Milky Way; 

And before I could count every star 
I think ’twould be almost day. 


Often I’ve wished I could hold 

Just one little star in my hand, 
And find if it’s made of gold 

And how its twinkles are planned. 
I’ve seen them fall from the sky; 

One night there were almost ten, 
But none of them fell near by, 

And I never saw them again. 


But here is a star that the sea 
Has playfully cast on the sand; 
The waters have brought it to me, 
And I pick it up in my hand. 
Perhaps it has fallen to-day,— 
There are stars by day, I am told,— 
But its twinkles, where are they? 
And I do not find any gold! 


The things of the sea and the sky, 
How little we know what they are! 
And whether far off or near by, 
A wonderful thing is a star! 
But whether they twinkle or fall, 
Or drift to the shore of the sea, 
We know that the Maker of all 
Is the Maker of you and me. 
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WHAT NOT TO DO IN COLLEGE 


I. Shifting Horizons 


EVEN women, all of them college graduates, 
S were spending a vacation together. Natu- 

rally, they found themselves frequently 
discussing their college days. Four of them had 
just returned from college reunions, and therefore 
could hardly help comparing notes. 

Alice, a charming girl and a brilliant bacteriolo- 
gist, began one of the heart-to-heart talks one 
morning as they all sat in a group on the beach. 
“I’m worrying about my little sister, who is going 
to college this fall,” she began. ‘‘I do want her to 
get the very best out of her four years there. Of 
course I had a wonderful time at college myself, 
and she will have a wonderful time, too; but every 
year I feel more strongly that I missed many 
things that I might just as well have had.” 

Her speech was greeted with a chorus of assents. 
And Ellen, a doctor, who, with her husband, also 
a doctor, had just returned from two years’ work 
in Belgium, said, “‘I feel that way, too. But what 
one thing, for example, did you miss?” 

“I don’t know that I can put my finger on any 
one thing,’ replied Alice. “And it may be that it 
was all my own fault. I may have been queer. 
Other people may not have made the mistakes I 
made.” 

“But you know you weren’t queer!” interrupted 
Peg. “You were a success—class president, and 
all that. I didn’t suppose that you had one regret. 
But I’m full of them. It isn’t that I didn’t have a 
good time and get a lot out of those four years; 
but if I only had had more sense!” 

“The trouble is,” said Margery, the hostess, 
“it isn’t etiquette for us to admit that our own 
particular college days weren’t perfect. And so, 
instead of helping the girls who are about to enter 
college, we tell them that they never can have 
such a grand time as we had, or be such a grand 
class as 1912 was.” ; 

Thereupon began a series of confessions and a 
sincere discussion of the things that the 
seven women had missed in their college 
days. The women are the average rep- 
resentative college graduates, born in 
five different states and in seven differ- 
ent environments, ranging from Margery, 
the daughter of a wealthy cotton broker, 
to Janet, the daughter of a widowed 
school-teacher, who had worked her way 
through college. Four had been to East- 
ern colleges for women, one to a coedu- 
cational university on the Pacific Coast, 
and two to state universities in the Mid- 
die West. Three had taken technical 
or professional training after they were 
graduated, four were married, three had 
ehildren, one was engaged, one was 
teaching and one was a “stay-at-home.” 
Yet various as were their origins and 
interests, they found that, to a remark- 
able extent, they had made common 
mistakes and had lost much the same 
opportunities at college. As a result of 
their discussion they drew up the follow- 
ing suggestions directed, to the girl who 
is about to begin her college course, and 
called them, What Not To Do In College: 


THE FIRST THING TO REMEMBER 

A girl who is going to college should 
not think of college as a continuation of 
high or preparatory school. If she has 
that mistaken idea, she will show it at 
coliege in her attitude toward her studies 
and toward her instructors. In high school a girl 
is surrounded by boys and girls who are “being 
sent through school.” Their lack of purpose cre- 
ates an atmosphere of toleration of tasks rather 
than of interest in studies. In high school the 
teacher is looked upon either as an enemy to be 
defeated or as a strict employer for whom the 
student is to do as little work as is compatible 
with holding a place in the class; or, more rarely, 
in the case of a popular teacher, as a superhuman 
being who must be pleased even at the cost of 
neglecting everything else. To carry such an atti- 
tude to college seems almost ridiculous when you 
consider that with few exceptions you girls who 
go to college are a privileged group who are in 
college because you want to be there. 

So, first of all, you, who are about to be enrolled 
as members of a freshman class in college, leave 
that idea behind you, with your high-school days. 
Instead, think of your college teachers as your 
employees. In one sense that is precisely what 
they are. It is your right to expect a certain de- 
gree of satisfactory service from them, but it can 
be obtained only by your coéperating with them, 
and by their sharing with you their special knowl- 
edge and enthusiasm. 

But your teachers at college are not only your 
employees; they are also your fellow students. 
Other teachers in your previous educational ex- 
periences have probably been chosen to their 
positions for the usual primary requisite —the 
ability to teach. But the faculty of a college are 
not valued for that ability alone. It is genius, per- 
sonality, strength of mind and character, individ- 
ual service to science, art, literature or humanity, 
ability to inspire students to future service and 
endeavor—it is one or several of those qualifica- 
tions that a man or a woman must have in order 
to be chosen to a place on the faculty of a college. 


SECOND: REALIZE YOUR OPPORTUNITIES 
How few college students realize and profit by 











their opportunities to come into closer contact | 


with such personalities! The usual rule is to 
tolerate your teachers in class, bow to them on 


Prof. So-and-So, an upper-class girl may tell 
you, is very “queer.” His manner in the class- 
room is abrupt and awkward; his personal ap- 
pearance is not like that of other men that you 
know. He lectures too fast; his notes are not 
easy to take. So you will cultivate only a formal 
bowing acquaintance with him; and you will 
sit in his class day after day and never bother © 
to understand his personality or his back- 
ground, or to inquire into his experiences in 
his special field. Sometime you may find your- 
self in just such an embarrassing position as 
that in which one college woman found herself. 
Several years after her graduation she was 
invited to a dinner in honor of Dr. S—, a 
famous archeologist. She accepted, and found 
that the famous doctor was none other than 
Mr. S—, with whom she had two courses, 
and who at college she had thought was just 
a “queer stick.” 

Then, too, if you remember that the faculty 

are also fellow students,—are always continu- 
ing their studies and their researches,—you 
will escape that numbing of the mind which is 
the natural result of unquestioningly accept- 
ing authority. In high school, whether you re- 
garded your teacher as your enemy or as your 
idol, you thought, just as you thought in kin- 
dergarten, that ‘what my teacher says is so.” 
Do not allow yourself to take that unscholarly 
attitude. A professor in one college uses one 
textbook and expounds one theory ; a professor 
elsewhere believes in another textbook and 
another theory. Remember that it is not so 
important which set of facts you learn—for 
you will probably forget them anyway—as it 
is to learn to think for yourself. 

A girl at college should meet every statement 
with a mental question mark. That does not 
mean that she should be mentally ‘‘cocky”’ or 
skeptical; but no girl will be if she remembers 
that her instructors, too, are seeking the truth, 
and that they have been at it a good deal longer 
than she has. 

seg 


HOW TO DRESS ACCORDING TO 
ARTISTIC COLOR SCHEMES 
II. Applying the Rules of Harmony 


OWEVER harmonious a girl’s costume may 
H be, and however faithfully it may follow 

the rules of correct dressing according to 
artistic color schemes given in the first article on 
this subject in the Girls’ Page for July, its whole 
effect, its beauty and its artistic appeal will be 
spoiled if the costume is not suited to the individ- 
yal figure and complexion of the wearer. You 
should consider, then, not only the basic rules of 
color harmony but also the color of your eyes, 
your complexion and your 
hair and the good and the bad 
points of your figure. 

By using color contrast and 
eolor harmony you can accen- 
tuate the good points of your 
figure and complexion and 
overcome the bad points. If, 
for example, you place red 
and yellow together, you will 
notice that the yellow seems 
a brighter yellow and the red 
less red. Thus you may know 
that, if you have a sallow 
complexion and insist upon 
wearing pink, your sallow 
appearance will be only the 
more accentuated, instead of 
being made less noticeable by 
your wearing another color 
that should counterbalance 
the sallowness. The rules that 
follow, based on the color 
charts that were given in the 
July article, will help to guide 


you: 

If you have good color in 
your cheeks, you are fortu- 
nate, for that generally means 
that you have a clear skin, 
and that in choosing color 
schemes for your clothes you 
need to consider only whether 
your costume harmonizes with 
your hair and eyes. You can therefore give most 
of your attention to suiting the peculiarities of 
your figure. If your skin is clear and your color 
delicate, you may wear pink, flesh tones and blue; 
pink is your best color. Dark green will also be 
becoming. 

If you have a sallow complexion, you should 
avoid red, pink and blue. You will look well in 
tints and shades of yellow and purple; that is, in 
cream, ivory, tan, brown, plum and lavender. If 
your skin is very dark, you will look well in olive, 
terra cotta, red and citrine. 

In choosing your costume you should also con- 
sider the color of your hair. If it is of a pale golden 
shade, you must avoid bright colors. 
Use blues and purples to intensify the 
gold. Heliotrope, lavender, pale blue, 
mole, gray, blue and green will also be 
becoming. If you have bright golden 
hair, you should follow the rules just 
given, except that you may wear the 
more vivid colors, for even they cannot 
outshine the brilliance of that type. 
Avoid pink and red. Your ‘best colors 
are blue, lavender and the brighter 
tones of green. 

If you have reddish hair, you will look 
well in browns and purples. Greens and 
blues will intensify the color of your 
hair; but tints and shades of purple 
and brown will make your hair appear 
darker, as you will see by consulting 
the color charts given in the Girls’ 
Page for July. A purplish blue and a 
very dark green are good colors for 
you. The same rules apply also to the 
girl with chestnut hair. If your hair 
is dark brown, you may choose your 
colors to suit your eyes and complexion, 
for the color of your hair, having all 
colors in its composition, is in harmony. 
If your hair is mouse color in shade, 
you will look best in neutral or dark 
shades combined with tints or with 
white. If your hair is black, you will 
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the street, and shun them all the rest of the time. | look well in any color except brown. 











Whatever color you wear will find a reflection 
in the color of your eyes if there is any of 
that color in them. Thus, if your eyes seem to be 
both blue and gray, they will seem wholly blue 
when you wear a blue dress, or wholly gray when 
you wear gray. Brown-eyed girls should choose 
according to their complex- 
ion and hair, remembering 
that browns and violets will 
intensify the color of their 
eyes. Hazel eyes look green 
when the dress is green, and 
brown when the rules for 
brown eyes and brown hair 
are followed. 

Besides considering your 
complexion and the color of 
your eyes and hair you must 
also consider the good and 
the bad qualities of your 
figure. If you are tall, you 
will probably want to ap- 
pear shorter; if you are 
stout, you will try to appear 
slender. If you are tall and 
slim, you can make yourself 
seem shorter and stouter by 
using draped, clinging ef- 
feets in your skirts, frills in 
your waists, and irregular 
arrangements in such de- 
tails as sashes, bands, odd 
scarfs and trimmings. (Fig. 
1.) Avoid high trimming on 
your hats; use flat trimming 
instead. Wear small turbans 
or large hats with drooping 
brims. Gray or black foot- 
wear will make you appear 
. shorter. 

If you are tall and stout, avoid shirrings, gath- 
erings and pleatings in your costume. (Fig. 2.) Do 
not have your clothes fitted too closely. Avoid 
materials with large-figured patterns. Panels and 
long tunics in every variety are suited to your 
type. Use a normal waistline. You should also 
wear deep collars and cuffs and vests of white, or 
of the tint that best brings out the good qualities 
in your complexion. 

Being short and stout, you may wish to appear 
taller and more slender. Then you must avoid 
frills, wide tucks, heavy trimmings, plaids and 
materials of large patterns. Wear high trimming 
on your hat to give you height. Use long, unbroken 
lines in your costumes, and never wear short 
skirts. (Fig. 3.) 

If you are short and slender, wear garments 
with long, unbroken lines, tunics, narrow scarfs, 
wide frills and small tucks. (Fig. 4.) Wear a small 
hat with high trimming, or a medium-sized hat 
with flat trimming. Your type can always wear 
neutral colors to advantage, as well as plaids and 
figured goods of medium-sized patterns. 

To overcome your physical limitations choose 
the details of your costume judiciously. Remem- 
ber that feet always look larger in white or in 
two-toned footwear or in spats; they look smallest 
in black or gray. Long arms appear longer in 
short sleeves. A long, thin neck can be made to 
appear rounder and shorter by wearing stand-up 
collars, scarfs or furs. Large hands seem 
smaller in wide or novel cuffs. 

Although you should consider every 
one of those matters in choosing your 
clothes, you must also remember that 
the clothes must fit the particular needs 
of your environment, your station in life 
and your business and social activities. 
Of course no lady would think of wear- 
ing an evening frock to business or a 
business suit to an evening social affair ; 
but girls often err in lesser ways by fail- 
ing to dress appropriately. 

Dark, quiet colors, such as tertiary 
shade$ and tints and broken tints, as 
shown by the color charts in the Girls’ 
Page for July, are best for street wear 
and for business. A costume of dark or 
navy blue is perhaps the most satisfac- 
tory of all. Neutral tones, such as taupe, 
mole, gray, if they suit your coloring, are 
also practical. You can always relieve 
the “set” color of such a costume by a 
touch of the tint that becomes you most 
and that you can display in your neck- 
wear, yokes, vests and blouses. Mixtures, 
quiet plaids and changeable materials 
are good for street or business dresses. 
With patterned goods, such as foulards, 
always combine some plain material. 
One exception to the rule that tertiary 
shades are best for street wear is in the 
colors citrine, olive and terra cotta; the 
darker shades of those colors—chocolate, cinna- 
mon, Hawaiian, walnut, seal brown, green, puce, 
claret and magenta—are admirably suited for that 
purpose. 

To sum up the matter, remember that the street 
or business costume should be of a dark or a 
neutral color. For trimmings use 
some tint or shade of the color 
itself or of a neighboring or com- 
plementary color or of black or 
white. Avoid lace,—except in 
neck wear, —chiffons, fringes, 
bright embroideries and flashy 
dress patterns. Study contrast: 
combine dark and light, medium 
and light or dark, but never two 
tones of the same value, such as 
dark and dark. Avoid flashy foot- 
wear and bright-colored stock- 
ings. Buy all your accessories of 
dress to contrast, to match or to 
harmonize with your costume. 

For your social activities 
dresses made of such material as 
silks, satins, chiffons and crapes 
are good. Avoid heavy trimmings. 
For informal parties have your 
dresses pretty but simple. For 
summer, wear cool colors, such 
as blue, violet and green. Warm 
colors, such as bright pink, yel- 
low, orange and red, should be 
given up for that season, unless 
a delicate tint is used, or unless 
the brighter shade is used in very 
small quantities. In dresses for 
home wear you may indulge in 
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If you plan your clothes according to the sugges- 
tions here given, you can make a small income go 
a long-way, and will have a wardrobe that is prac- 
tical, artistic and individual. 

In choosing decorations for your home as well 
as in picking out a dress you should apply the 
fundamental rules for color harmony. If your 
rooms are very sunny, choose decorations in tints 
or shades of the coo) colors, for they will lessen 
the effect of the bright sunlight. If they are dark 
and gloomy, use tints and shades of yellow. Suit 
your decorations to the use and purpose of the 
room, the more elaborate in your drawing-room, 
the more simple in your sitting room; and in 
every room carry out, so far as you can, the fa- 
vorite color scheme of whoever is to occupy it, and 
at the same time try to suit its decorations to the 
dominant color scheme of the house as a whole. 
A more detailed account of the principles that you 
should follow in furnishing your house will be 
given in the sixth article in the series Home Mak- 
ing for Girls, which will appear in the Girls’ Page 
for September. 
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WAR -TIME CAKES FOR 
REFRESHMENTS 


F you wish to serve something dainty in the 
I way of refreshments, and yet comply with the 
war-food regulations, try these little cakes: 
Honey Drops.—Take two thirds cupful of honey, 
one teaspoonful of butter, one egg, two thirds cup- 
ful of rice flour and one level teaspoonful of baking 
powder. Melt the butter and add it to the honey; 
add the beaten yolk of the egg, and beat them to- 
gether thoroughly; add the rice flour after you 
have sifted the baking powder into it; then fold 
in the stiff-beaten white of the egg. Add a little 
vanilla if you wish. Drop the batter by spoonfuls 
into a greased pan, and bake it in a quick oven. 
The cakes are also delicious when dipped in sweet 

chocolate or covered with maple icing. 

Oat-Raisin Wafers.—Take one cupful of crushed 
maple sugar, one quarter cupful of molasses, one 
quarter cupful of butter or butter substitute, one 
well-beaten egg, one half cupful of sweet milk, 
one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one half cupful of 
chopped raisins, one half teaspoonful of soda. 
Cream the sugar and the shortening together, add 
the well-beaten egg and the molasses, the cinna- 
mon and the chopped raisins. Then stir in two 
cupfuls of flaked oatmeal or rolled oats and 
enough white corn flour to make a drop batter. 
Drop it by spoonfuls on a well-greased pan and 
bake it until it is a golden brown. 
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MAKING OVER HATS 


[The fifteenth in The Companion series 
Earning Money at Home} 


ENOVATING and retrimming millinery is 
R such a natural accomplishment and so inter- 
esting to the majority of girls that many 
will find a helpful suggestion in the venture of a 
girl who opened a hat-renovating shop in the front 
room of her house. The girl, whose ability in de- 
signing and trimming hats was a little above the 
; average, and who had had 
some experience in an excel- 
lent millinery shop in her 
town, discovered a public that 
she thought had been over- 
looked or neglected by the 
downtown shops. 

That public was made up 
of the women who wished to 
have their hats renovated or 
made over. She knew that 
they could find any number of 
shops where they could get 
their gowns, shoes and gloves 
renewed or made over; but 
they had to seek far and wide, 
and often in vain, for places 
where shabby or slightly worn 
hats would be made fit for con- 
tinued service. Saleswomen, 
the girl noticed, almost always 
showed a decided coolness 
when asked to do a piece of 
work of that kind. 

The girl’s first patrons were 
her friends and neighbors. 
They brought her broken 
wings to be mended, old vel- 
vets to be freshened, feathers 
to be curled, faded straws to 
be colored, and crushed rib- 
bons to be transformed into 
smart bows. Then, since her 
home was near a girls’ school, she began to cater 
to the pupils’ fads in tam-o’-shanters and sport 
hats. In her “kiddie korner”’ mothers found sum- 
mer hats of linen and piqué and in the winter 
shirred velvet hats and fur-trimmed hoods. 

The charge for retrimming a hat was fifty cents. 
When the straw had to be dyed and the trimmings 
made over entirely, the charge was one dollar. 
The work on winter hats was priced according to 
the amount that they required. It was necessary 
to carry only a limited stock of materials, since 
the work was mostly of made-overs. A supply of 
wire, buckram, linings, hat dyes and wire frames 
was kept always on hand. When other or special 
materials were needed the girl made a trip to 
town, where, at a large millinery establishment, 
she bought at wholesale prices. Often her patrons 
brought their own materials to be made over. 
Sport hats were often fashioned from materials 
left from sport costumes. 

As “seasons” have disappeared from the milli- 
nery trade, the girl has found that her business 
has increased, for now a new hat seems to be in 
demand with every new gown. She is earning a 
better income than many of the women employees 
in the millinery shops of her town. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR TENNIS 
GAME 
iI, The Grip and the Racket 
HE way a player holds her racket in making 
the different strokes in lawn tennis is hardly 
as important a matter as the average English 
player thinks, but it is of more importance than 
most American and Canadian players think. A 
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F e G 1] CONTINUING THE GIRLS’ PAGE FOR AUGUST 
1 V e€ a O Nn S medium course is the best one to follow. The 
English grips for both backhand and forehand 

of Home-Made strokes are well worth studying, provided you 
use them merely to better your own natural grip, 

: | and do not keep to them too closely. 

R b : t h | One point is imperative: you must grip the 
oot eer a CSS ; racket at the extreme end. Every racket has a 

| ridge of leather at the end of the handle. It is 


r J intended te support your hand and so to steady 
t Qn Pg a & aSS | your grip. It is also a help in another way not 


| often thought of. If an artist in sketching an 




















. . | object should hold his arm at full length and make If your skin is pale and colorless 
T’S easy to make. Get Hires Ex- ] one measurement, then make another with his | | | —‘‘pasty,”’ try this treatment one night 
tract at your grocer’s. Nothing to }}| hand six inches nearer his eye, his drawing would | | | a week. Fill your basin full of hot 
add but sugar and water and yeast. water—almost boiling hot. Bend over 


A child can do it. Full directions 
enclosed with every bottle. 


” 
Hires 
HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT 
is the original—the kind you have 
known all your life. It is made direct 


from the pure juices of Nature’s roots, 
barks, herbs and berries. , 


Beware the cheaper 
substitutes. Too often 






the top of the basin and cover your 
head and the basin with a heavy bath A 25c cake of Woodbury's Facial Soap is 
towel that t Ms sufficient for a month or six weeks of the 
Nves, SO that BOS €am can escape. steam bath treatment and daily cleans- 
Steam your face for thirty seconds. ing. Get your cake today. It is for sale 
: P at drug stores and toilet goods counters 
Now lather a hot cloth with Woodbury’s everywhere throughout the United States 
Facial Soap. With this, wash your face and Canada. 
thoroughly, rubbing the lather well into Or en tees 0 ree hk 
theskin in an upward and outward motion. Serer eee come oe Gece ay Gomen Sane 
Then rinse the skin well, first with warm For Se we will send you a cake of Wood- 
water, then with cold, and finish by rub- _ bury’s Facial Soap large enough fora week 
bing it for thirty seconds witha pieceofice. Of this treatment. With the soap we will 
send our booklet, ““A Skin You Love to 
, After the very first time you have used ouch,” which contains the scientific 
it, your cheeks will begin toshowafresh, treatment for many of the ordinary skin 
new color. The other six nights of the troubles. For 12c we will send, in addi- 


THE FOREHAND GRIP 





THE BACKHAND GRIP 














week, cleanse your skin thoroughly in ion, samples of Woodbury's Facial Crea 
theyaremadefromecoal | the usual way with Woodbury's Facial gnd'Facial Powder. Write today! Address 
tar — — are | | Soap and warm water. The Andrew Jergens Co., 2108 Spring 
not at good or your aan ‘ ‘ * | If you haveagood color use Woodbury’s Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
stomach j be sadly out of proportion. The same principle 4 Facial Soap nightly for general cleans- If you live in Canada, address The 
we | applies in changing the grip on the handle of the ing. This ¢veatment, however, is in- Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 2108 
Hires Extract has the | racket. If you make one stroke with your hand tended only for pale, sallow skins. Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 


buttressed against the leather ridge, another with 
your hand halfway up the handle, and so on, you 
will not be cultivating that precise timing of the 
meeting of racket and ball that is indispensable 


quality—Hires Extract 
has the fine flavor — 
Hires Extract is the 

















genuine, # in fast play. 
ay If you grip your racket short, you force yourself p 
h Make paameeer at Hires Expansion | to run farther to cover your court, the “dead end” , etd 
ome againthisSUMMEL Bottle Stoppers of the racket is always bothering you by getting 





—even as your parents Nostringsorwire || in your way, and you do not gain the steadiness 
used to make it for you ant 2 oa, that many beginners fondly imagine they gain by | 
when you were achild. keep clean. Fit that means. Try gripping your racket at the ex- 

almost any bottle. treme end for a fortnight in making your ground | 
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at ain’ “fill || strokes and see how quickly you will outplay the | {if 
hold freat pres- | opponent who “‘short grips.” 
pm td The size of the grip must be governed by the : 





ou, order direct size of the hand. Very small grips are a mistake, 


pie Li 
im Us. as you can easily demonstrate: Grip a long pencil 66 
as you would a racket and see how much easier wa s 
it is for some one to twist it with her two hands 
than it is for her to twist a broom handle that 


e 
| you hold in the same way. That is because the M Famil B h N 
| frictional area is so much greater on the broom y y eec = ut 





| handle. The grip is of the right size when your 

; fingers and thumb just-a little more than encircle 

| P 

the handle. because I know that it’s good for them. Of 
It is a mistake to use too heavy a racket. Any course, if they cannot eat it all, I eat what 

racket that weighs more than fourteen and a half bd li - ’ 

| ounces is a fad. Girls should not use rackets that| they leave. I like it better than sweets and 


| weigh more than thirteen and a half ounces. A| that’s why mother lets me have it so often.”’ 
heavy racket may have more driving power, but 





If you cannot 
get Hires Extract 

at your dealer’s, 
order direct from us. 








Enclose 25c in stamps, | it uses up more energy than a lighter one and is A ng, ma ga —_ ae 
clumsy for quick action at the net. avor eech-\Nut Feanut butter supplies 
THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. | Never saw a piece off your racket, and do not a hi h amount of nourishment 
Philadelphia, Pa. | wind wire round the top of the frame to make your g ‘ 
| swing more ‘‘vicious.”” A good racket is a deli- Have some Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
ener balanced instrument and needs no improve- today. But be sure it’s Beech-Nut brand. 





Try It in Your Home for It is a common thing to overvalue the impor- For Beech-Nut is the smooth, creamy 
4 tance of the racket. The racket is, however, buta| kind—free from grit. 

3 Months —Then Decide small part of the game. You should always take . 

care of your racket, but it is the player, not the Booklet of 101 New Recipes on Request 

racket, who makes the game. BEECH-NuT PACKING Company, CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 
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A att sat for business positions too often 


Our plan makes it possible for 
you to test the high- 
grade, first quality 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 













fail to satisfy a busy employer who is seek- 
in your home for three ing definite information briefly expressed. 
months before deciding. If A girl who is looking for work should not “guess” | 
unsatisfactory we return your money and take }| that she has worked about two years, or “maybe | 
back machine at our expense. a year and a half.” She should not “reckon” that 
Seven Styles. Wo offer chotee of seven styles, in- she has “turned out a good many letters a day, | 
cluding foot treadle, electric and rotary models. | perhaps about fifty,” nor say that she “doesn’t | 
> ‘al | , s 

wacity, warranted for twenty five years is pold at | | Know” just what her stenographie speed is, but | 
a very wo price and delivered free at your nearest || that she has had “no trouble in keeping up with | 
freig it — (in U.S.) from our four convenient || Mr. Anderson.” } 
shipping 8 ons. : ve a ! 
It is Easy to Find Out all about this fine ma- |; If the employer calls up Mr. Anderson and | 
chine. A postal-card request will bring descriptive || learns that the applicant was with the Anderson | 


booklet, free trial offer, and attractive terms of pur- " 7m 
chase by return mail. Write to-day. | firm only fourteen months, that Mr. Anderson con 


| Siders himself to be ‘‘a very deliberate dictator,” | 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON and that the Anderson Book Company corre- | 


spondence rarely involves more than thirty letters | 


a oO a day, he may not regard the applicant as untruth- 
r ful, but he certainly will question the wisdom of | 
yous employing her. | 
_ myand elses in the tamous ine of 





A book of tremendous importance to every man and woman who would 
know the truth, and stand loyally behind our government 


My Four Years In Germany 


; By J AMES W. GER ARD Late Ambassador 


, to Germany 








Every American ought to possess and read this book, because in 
its pages stand exposed the Prussian menace to American freedom. 
This book is the only one that can be 
written about this phase of our relations 
with Germany. Other writers may 
deal with the same crisis, but no other 
man but Gerard will ever be able to say 
of personal knowledge just what passed 
between Gerard and the Kaiser. 

Backed up by documents that Ger- 
many never intended to be made public, 
based upon knowledge that only Mr. 
Gerard could possess, this picture of 
the German government from the inside 
becomes historic. 

Nothing will so clarify in the minds 
of the public the reasons why America 
is now at war with the autocratic dictator 
of Europe as this clear and lucid tale of the hidden forces working 
for the future downfall of America and the forces of democracy. 

Mr. Gerard summarizes the contents of this volume as follows: 
*‘T tell something of the real Germany not only that my readers may 
understand the events of the last three years, but that they may judge 
what is likely to happen in our future relations with that country.”’ 


HOW TO GET YOUR COPY FREE 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion and we will present you with a copy of 
Gerard’s now famous book, My Four Years In Germany, send- 
ing the book to you postpaid. 


NOTE. This Book is offered only to present Companion subscribers to pay them 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 
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By keeping a business diary, in which to-enter 

ye every important event in her business life, with 

i exact dates, a girl can answer satisfactorily any 

advertisement that interests her and can also 

allowed | give accurate and prompt replies when interview- | 

riding = ing a prospective employer. The following extracts 

from a business woman’s diary will show what is | 

needed: } 
Direct-To-Rider terms and prices. | Graduated from High School June 5, 1914; had 

: TIRE: LAMPS, HORNS, pedals, | no honors but a general average of 90 per cent. 

single wheels and repair Entered Clifton Business College September 1, 


parts for all makes of bicycles at 
half usual prices. No ‘one ese can 


















1914. | 

Graduated from Clifton Business College June | 

1, 1915; stenographic speed on new matter, 100 

for the big new Catalog. it’s free. | Words; old matter, 150 words. Mr. Clifton told me 

/ EAD Seon m COMPANY | I was an accurate worker, and said that I might 
Dept. M-50 Chicago | use his name in seeking a position. 

August 15. Got my first position to-day through 


7 an advertisement; am to begin work August 19 | 
DEAN ACADEMY Franklin, Mass. | with Adrian Clark, lawyer; salary, $8; may in- 
? crease to $10 in three months, but 1 could get no | 
sane meee ite und ctictent taining in | Cefinite promise, 
omelike mosphere, orou and @ n v | 
every department of a broad Sulture, a loyal and helpful Augus 10, 1916. Mr. Clark failed August 5. To- | 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, yr! got a position with law firm o Tuttle & | 
—$400 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. | Atkins through Mr. Clark’s recommendation; sal- | 
For catalogue and information address, ary, $10; definite promise of increase of $2 October | 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 1, if 1 am satisfactory. 
October 1, 1916. Received my first $12 payment | 
THE HAYES | to-day. Mr. Tuttle praised my accuracy and said 
Zz ec bbe en- | that he and Mr. Atkins were well satisfied that I 
to stay at home and carry on dail werk ' comierk. was worth the extra $2. - 
Let us tell you about it. Ask for BULLE TIN 1-188, FREE. |, October 15. Took examination to-day at the Max 
Address P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. | Typewriter rooms; passed with 90 per cent on a 
| 100, 125 and 150 word test. Examiner said my work | 
looked very neat and “intelligent.” ! 
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January 2, 1917. Had a talk with Mr. Tuttle to- 


e 
day; am to have $15, beginning February 1, the 
beginning of the firm’s fiscal year. Mr. Tuttle said 
that he realized I had gained in speed both in 


taking notes and on the typewriter, and that I 
could expect another increase ‘‘in the near future.” | 


Am now writing about one fifth of the letters with- 
es or a VY out dictation. 


Soap 2%0., Ointment 25 & 60c.,"Taloum 2c. Sample With such a diary in her pocket, a girl can 
each mailed free by “Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” answer the questions of a prospective employer 
with confidence. Keeping a record of that sort | 


Butterflies, insects. Some $1-$7. Prospectus | @lso gives her the satisfaction of seeing what 
Wwanied Free. Sinclair Bx. 415, D71, Los Angeles,Cal. | progress she is making in her work. | 
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MAKING MILITARY MAPS 


Wis: you have learned to read a military 
map according to the diréctions given in 
the Boys’ Page for June, it is comparatively 
easy to make one. When troops are on the march, 
officers are usually detailed to make sketches of 
the country as they pass through it. They put in 
houses, hills, roads and other objects, even con- 
tours, for some distance on either side, without 
ever leaving the road on which they are march- 
ing. In fact, they do it to scale and yet keep up 
with the column on the march. 

To make a fairly accurate military map you 
need only a good compass, a smooth board, some 
drawing paper, thumb tacks, a pencil and a ruler. 

Take that equipment and go out on some road 
near by. Choose a definite starting point. Set the 
board flat on the ground or on top of a fence or a 
wall with the drawing paper fastened to it by the 
thumb tacks. Place the compass on the board and 
make a dot where the needle points, for north, 
and another dot directly opposite, for south. With- 
out moving the board, remove the compass, and 
with your ruler draw the north and south line 
about two inches long and mark it ““N” and “S.” 

Still without moving the board, put your ruler 
on the paper and sight along it, moving the ruler 
as you would the barrel of a rifle, until it runs 
exactly in the direction in which the road runs. 
Draw an indefinite line with the ruler as a guide. 
That will be the general line of the road. Put a 
dot at the end of the line that was nearer you when 





We? 
SIGHTING ALONG THE RULER 


you sighted, and mark it, “Starting point,’’ or 
with the name of the point if you know what it is. 
Mark the road, ““— road.” 

Now, if you can see a stream or part of a road 
or a hill or two or three houses or barns on either 
side of the road, you will want to put them into 
your map; but if you are in as much of a hurry 
as the officer is who wants to make a map while 
he is keeping up with a marching body of troops, 
you will not care to take the time to go over and 
see how far off they are; so it will be necessary 
to take an easier method of determining the dis- 
tance in each case. 

Select a corner or a window of each house, or 
some other distinctive point on each of the objects 
that you wish to include in the map, and sight the 
ruler at it in the same way you sighted it along 
the road, but keep one end on the dot marked 
“Starting point.” Draw a light line as before. Re- 
peat the plan with each object that you are going to 
place on the map, being very careful not to move 
the board and to take a prominent and definite 
point on every object that you sight at. Mark each 
light line distinctively, as, ‘“To yellow house,” “To 
red barn,” ‘‘To pine tree,” “To hill,” “To centre 
of bend No. 1 in creek,” and so forth. 

If at any time you should move your board acci- 
dentally, all you have to do is to sight the ruler 
along the road and move the line that you drew 
so that it coincides with the ruler. When you have 
sighted at all the objects that you intend to put in, 
take your board and walk along the road in the 
direction in which you sighted. If you wish to 
make an accurate map, you should have previ- 
ously determined what the average length of your 
step is; but otherwise you can estimate it. Every 
time your right foot strikes the ground count one, 
two, three, four, and so forth. That is your method 
of measuring distance. 

So long as the road you are on is straight and 
the objects you sighted at are still in plain view 
you need not stop; but when you come to a curve 
or a crossroad that you have not planned to put 
in by sighting, or when you reach the last point 
at which you can see the objects that you previ- 
ously sighted, you must stop. You will make note 
of the fact that you have gone so many strides. 

It is usual to draw maps of this kind on a seale 
of three inches to a mile; but you may make it six 
inehes or twelve inches to a mile if you wish. If 
your average stride is two steps to sixty inches, 
your scale would be as follows: 

For a map with three inches to the mile, one 
inch represents 352 strides; with six inches to a 
mile, one inch represents 176 strides ; twelve inches 
to a mile gives one inch, to 88 strides. 

Suppose you choose three inches to the mile as 
your seale, and that you find the distance to the 
first bend in the road to be 527 strides. Five hun- 
dred and twenty-seven strides are about one and 
one half times the number of strides represented 
by one inch on the map, and therefore the distance 
to the first bend is properly shown by one and one 
half inches on the map. By putting a dot on your 
road one and one half inches from the starting 
point you will indicate the position of the bend at 
which you now stand. 

Now, at the new point put the board down and 
sight back at the old starting point, moving the 
board so that when the ruler is properly sighted 
along the road it coincides with the line that you 
drew to represent the road. Then, without moy- 
ing the board, sight from the new point to all the 
objects to which you sighted before. Be sure that 
you sight at exactly the same point as before on 
each object. In each case draw a line, and the 
intersection with the other line will be the position 
of the object on the map. It will be almost as 
accurate as if you had measured it. 

If you are at a crossroad, you may keep your 
board in the same position, sight along the other 
road -and draw its general direction as before. 
Having placed your objects, you can fill in the 
map with the conventional signs for the charac- 
teristics of the landscape, or you can continue 
down the crossroad or round the bend on the 











original road in the same way and complete your 
map later. To put in streams, you can sight at 
each bend, determine the curves by the intersec- 
tion method, and draw the rest of the stream 
free-hand. The signs are described in the Boys’ 
Page for June. 

When soldiers make such maps they usually 
put in the contours by the use of a “slope board” ; 
but for your purposes it will probably be sufficient 
to draw in the general shape of the hills free-hand. 
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THE GAME OF TRENCH FIGHTING 


N apiece of light-colored, stiff pasteboard 
QO draw an eight-inch square, and inside it 

mark off sixty-four one-inch squares, as 
shown in the diagram. Now get eight white 
and eight black buttons or make the same 
number of black and white counters out of 
eardboard, and you are ready to play trench 
fighting. 

You and your opponent place the sixteen 
counters on the board in the manner indi- 
cated in the diagram, and take turns in mov- 
ing a piece to a vacant adjacent square. If 
you have a man in square 1, you may move it 
to any one of the squares 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 or 9, 
provided they are vacant. You must, more- 
over, jump your opponent’s piece or pieces 
backward diagonally, one, two or three times, 
as the case may be. 

The object of the contest is to capture your 
opponent’s trench by lodging five of your 
pieces there. If you are using the white 
counters, your trench consists of the eight 
consecutive squares in row A B; your oppo- 
nent’s trench consists of the eight consecutive 
squares in row W X. 

During the contest you should try to wear 
down the enemy’s forces by capturing his 
counters. If you have four or more of your 
men in a straight vertical-or diagonal, but not 
horizontal, line and only one of your oppo- 
nent’s counters rests in the next line, you may 
remove the solitary counter to a prisoner’s 
camp by the side of the board; nor need the 
four men be in adjacent squares. 

For example, if you have men in squares 2, 

1, 6, 13, and a piece that belongs to the other 
player rests in square 14, and no other coun- 
ter belonging to your opponent is in the same 
diagonal line, you may capture the opponent’s 
piece. If you have men in squares 4, 5, 6, 11, and 
a piece Delonging to the other player rests in 
square 12, and there is no other black counter in 
the same vertical line, you may make another 
capture. No captures, however, may be made in 
horizontal lines. 

If either of you thoughtlessly moves one of your 
pieces into danger, or by moving a man exposes 
another counter to danger, the ling capture 
counts as a distinct move. If, however, either of 
you plays one of your pieces so as to form a line 
of four, you may capture your opponent’s man 
at the same move. 

Players should exchange prisoners as soon as 
possible. The competitor with the black counters 
should place the liberated prisoners returned to 
him on any one of the eight squares that are 
vacant in row Y Z. The competitor with the white 

counters should place 

e e the liberated prison- 

ers returned to him on 
e é any one of the eight 
e ce squares that are va- 
cant in row C D. 

If it should happen 
that your opponent 
cannot move his 
pieces, or if four of 
his men are captured 
while all eight of your 
counters remain on 
the board, he must surrender the game to you. 
Otherwise, to win you must place five of your men 
in your opponent’s trench. 

The possibilities of trench fighting are infinite. 
There are a great many ways in which a player 
ean defend his position and at the same time 
attack the enemy. 
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Part Two of the article 
United States Stamps 


It is in the Boys’ Page for September 
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A ONE-MOTION KNOT 


HERE is a simple little trick that you can 
perform with a piece of string about five feet 
long that makes it appear as if you had tied 
a bowknot merely by bringing your hands together 
and separating them again. Hold the string in the 
hands a little more 
than two feet from 
each end, as shown in 
Fig. 1, with both palms 
toward the body. That 
will leave approxi- 
mately ten inches of 
string between the 
hands, and more than 
two feet of string hang- 
ing down from each 
hand. 

Bring your right 
hand down behind 
your left hand and 
then up in front until 
it is in the position FIG. | 
shown by the arrows 
in Fig. 1. You will now 
see that the fingers of your left hand can grasp that 
part of the string which hangs down from the right 
hand, and that the fingers of your right hand can 
grasp that part which hangs from the left hand. 

By taking the string between the first and sec- 
ond fingers of each hand, as shown in Fig. 2, and 
then drawing them apart you will tie a bowknot. 
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A little practice will enable you to make the 
motion quickly enough to escape detection. 
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TO TELL NORTH BY GLACIAL 
EFFECTS 
AVES seen against the wind appear 
rougher than those viewed in the direc- 
tion of the wind. The fact suggests an 


interesting geological method of telling approxi- 
mate direction by glacial effects. In times that 





THE ROUGH AND BOULDER-STREWN 
SOUTHERN SLOPE OF A LEDGE 





THE SMOOTH NORTHERN SLOPE 
OF THE SAME LEDGE 


were prehistoric, although recent in geological 
age, half of North America was buried under a 
vast glacier that must have been thousands of feet 
thick, as the ice in Greenland is to-day. Through- 
out the mass there was a slow but continuous 
movement. Near the 
bottom the motion 





there is no cavity and the jaw is at all swollen, 
see a dentist at once. An ulcerated tooth may 
easily cause an abscess of the jaw.that will re- 
quire surgical attention. 


STOMACH ACHE 

Pain in the upper part of the abdomen soon 
after a meal is usually owing either to overeating 
or to indigestion. Relief is frequently to be had 
by vomiting. Sometimes a teaspoonful of cooking 
soda or merely a drink of hot water or a hot- 
water bag over the stomach will work a cure. 
That kind of ache must be distinguished from 


PAIN IN THE LOWER ABDOMEN 

This may be owing to colic or may be an in- 
dication of something more serious, such as 
appendicitis. If the pain is accompanied by 
fever and especially by vomiting, is continu- 
ous, and increases in intensity, then assume 
that a more dangerous condition has appeared. 
In’ case of any doubt, the only safe course is 
to call the doctor. 


EARACHE 

Pain is always nature’s warning that some- 
thing is wrong. Do not assume that earache 
is a thing of no account. Usually it is due to 
wax in the outer canal or to a cold and con- 
gestion in the throat and Eustachian tube. 
Some drops of warm sweet oil poured into the 
ear may remove wax that is not so hardened 
as to require medical aid. Instruments of any 
kind should never be introduced into the ear 
by anyone not familiar with anatomy; there is 
too great danger of injuring the drum. A hot- 
water bag will often give relief. 

For earache that accompanies sore throat, 
use a good gargle. One may be had at any drug 
store. Or use a teaspoonful of table salt in a 
cupful of hot water every half hour. 

Remember that earache may be the fore- 
runner of mastoiditis, that treacherous disease 
of the bone immediately behind the ear. That 
region of the head is close to the brain, and 
infection spreads easily to the membranes that 
ineclose the brain, where it causes meningitis. 
Here again, if the pain does not ease after 
the application of the simple things, consult 


a doctor. 
NOSEBLEED 

Usually complete quiet and cold applications 
will stop nosebleed. If they bring no relief, direct 
pressure on the bleeding point may be applied. 
That point is on the septum, or middle dividing 
wall of the nose, about as high up as the little finger 
will reach when pushed into the nostril. Cover 
the tip of the little finger with two or three layers 
of clean cotton cloth, 
insert it into the nos- 





was horizontal and 
toward the edges of 
the ice. Sand, pebbles 
and boulders, dragged 
along by the moving 
ice, scoured the sur- 
face below. Exposed 
rocks were worn more 
on the side that faced 
the ice movement than 
on the opposite side. 
Thus, in general, the 
northern slopes of 
rocks and ledges are 








tril as far as possibie, 
and press it against 
the septum with a 
firm, steady pressure. 
Continue the pressure 
for at least five min- 
utes; then withdraw 
the finger very slowly 
and gently, so as to 
leave the cloth in po- 
sition and unmoved, 
for if the blood has 
clotted removing the 
clot on the cloth will 








worn more or less 
smooth, and frequently 
show distinct streaks. r 
On the other hand, southern slopes, being in the 
lee of the movement, remained steep and rough. 
Boulders are much more common on the south 
side of ledges. 

The illustrations show opposite sides of a ledge 
near the Stony Brook Reservation in Boston. More 
or less striking examples can be found in many 
places in the glaciated regions. 

The greatest extent of the ice is indicated on 
the map. East of the Mississippi the southern 
limit is near the Ohio River. In New York and 
Pennsylvania the ice movement was nearly south; 
in New England it deviated somewhat to the east; 
in the Central States, somewhat to the west. In 
the Far West there were only local glaciers, which 
descended from the mountains. 


oe 
FIRST AID 


V. Minor Emergencies 
HEADACHE 

EADACHE may be owing to any one of so 

many causes that it would be impossible to 

name them all here, even if all were known. 
If the pain occurs frequently and is severe, con- 
sult a physician; he may discover eyestrain, or 
infection of the bony cavities round the nose, or 
kidney trouble, or a thousand and one causes, some 
of which are obscure. 

If the headache comes only now and then, at- 
tention to the bowels may easily remove the cause. 
Overwork or overeating, undersleeping, worry, 
poor ventilation by day or by night, an imminent 
cold —in fact, disturbance of any of the bodily 
functions—may show itself through a headache. 

Darkness, quiet and rest, a hot bath followed 
by bed, an ice bag to 
the head, and a brisk 
purge with salts or a 
Seidlitz powder or one 
of the aperient waters 
will usually bring re- 
lief. 

Most of the headache 
powders on the market 
bring relief, not by re- 
moving the cause, but 
by dulling the pain 
with depressing drugs 
that often leave effects 
of their own much 
more serious than 

FIG. 2 headache. The use of 
such powders, the ef- 
fect of which is owing 

to powerful coal-tar drugs, is unwise, even dan- 
gerous, except under the direction of a physician. 


TOOTHACHE 


If there is a cavity in the tooth, clean and dry 
it with cotton on a toothpick, and plug it with 
cotton wet with oil of cloves or with creosote. If 





GLACIAL ICE IN THE UNITED STATES 





start the hemorrhage 
again. 

If that plan fails, 
introduce the end of a strip of clean cotton cloth 
or gauze that is one inch by twelve into the nostril 
on the blunt end of a pencil. Push it gently far up 
into the nose, withdraw the pencil so as to leave 
the cloth in place, and push another fold home 
against the first. In that way plug the nostril full 
of cloth, and use a considerable amount of pres- 
sure. Do not leave the plug in place more than 
from four to six hours; remove it, and if necessary 
replace it with a clean plug. In any such case it is 
better to see a nose-and-throat specialist at once. 


A FOREIGN BODY IN THE EYE 

Rubbing your eye when something has got into 
it only increases the irritation and may do actual 
damage by moving the sharp particle of foreign 
matter across the tender surface of the eyeball. 
Instead, lift the upper lid forward, away from the 
ball, pull it down, let it lie back against the ball, 
and allow it to retract to its usual position. That 
movement scrapes the inner surface of the lid 
gently across the lower lid and tends to brush out 
the foreign body. If it is not successful after sey- 
eral attempts, get help. 

It is a clever trick to inspect another person’s 
eye intelligently. Movements must be slow. Stand 
behind the patient as he sits facing the light and 
tip his head back comfortably against your body. 
Pull down the lower lid while the patient looks 
up. The whole lower lid and the lower part of the 
ball are thus exposed. It is difficult to inspect the 
underside of the upper lid, because there is in 
the upper lid a reinforcing plate of cartilage that 
prevents it from being so completely rolled. Con- 
sequently, the lid must be folded up on itself. 

Place a toothpick horizontally across the upper 
lid a quarter of an inch above the lashes, about 
where the crease is. Press lightly in and down on 
the toothpick while you pull out and up on.the 
lashes. The lid is thus turned inside out and ex- 
hibits not only itself but, when the patient looks 
down, the whole upper part of the eyeball. Any 
particle of foreign matter can then easily be seen. 
Wipe it off with a piece of moistened cloth. If it 
is a piece of steel that has pierced the ball or a 
hot cinder that has burned itself a bed, consult 
a doctor, who can remove the offending matter 
completely and without discomfort. After such 
an experience wash the eye with a saturated solu- 
tion of boric acid to forestall any infection. 


SMALL WOUNDS 

Attention to little wounds saves a great amount 
of suffering from so-called blood poisoning, which 
is no more or less than infection that has spread 
from a small wound to the surrounding tissues. 
When you think of the millions of neglected small 
wounds that have been healod without infection do 
not forget the thousands that have become septic 
and have caused untold pain and even amputation. 
Tincture of iodine and a sterile dressing—never 
court-plaster or adhesive tape—on every small 
wound is the best. safeguard against infection. 

THE END OF THE SERIES 
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THE FAMILY POULTRY FLOCK 


The American Breeds 


ECAUSE none of the imported breeds were 
B wholly satisfactory, American poultry keep- 

r.ers deliberately set about originating a type 
that should meet the needs of the farmers of this 
country. They produced what have come to be 
known as general-purpose fowls—birds midway 
in size between the Asiatics and the Mediterra- 
neans, heavy layers of brown eggs in the winter 
that also carry enough flesh to make them valu- 
able for market poultry. 

Several breeds attained a degree of popularity ; 
but when the plymouth rock was shown at Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, soon after the close of the 
Civil War, it met with astonishing favor. Within 


sufficient to loosen part of the feeding roots, but 
not strong enough to pull the plant away from its 
hole in the soil. In that way the flow of food mate- 
rials to the plant can be almost stopped, although 
sufficient moisture to keep it solid, fresh and green 
will continue to rise. Then the heads may be left 
in the garden until they are needed. If you cut off 
the heads of early cabbages instead of pulling them 
up by the roots, the stems will throw out new leaves 
that you can use for salads or give to the hens. 
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A GAME FOUNDED ON A STORY 


A SUBSCRIBER of long standing gives an in- 
teresting description of a game that she and 
her brothers and sisters used to play in the 

country. They devised it after reading a story 





twenty years plymouth rocks outnumbered every 
other breed. When the white 
variety appeared, birds with 
the original markings began 


entitled Apple Hoards, by C. A. Stephens, which 
was printed in the issues 
of The Companion for 
November 7 and 14, 1889. 





to be called barred plymouth 
rocks. 

One by one other varieties 
have come into existence— 
the buff, silver-penciled, 
partridge and columbian— 
but only the white variety 
rivals the barred rocks. In 
some parts of the country 
where white plymouth rocks 
make a special appeal to 
market poultry men they 
are found on most farmse 
Among the growers of “soft” 
roasting chickens on the 
south shore of Massachu- 
setts they have largely sup- 
planted the light brahma. 

Although wyandottes did 
not appear until several 
years later, they are known 
almost as widely as the 
plymouth rocks. Silver wyandottes were the first 
variety. There is no definite information as to their 
origin, although they seem to have come either 
from New York or from Pennsylvania. The breed- 
ers of wyandottes have gradually produced a be- 
wildering number of varieties—golden, white, buff, 
black, partridge, silver-penciled and columbian. 
White wyandottes, however, have outstripped all 
the others in popular favor. For atime they seemed 
likely to overtake the barred plymouth rocks. 

The whole situation was changed when the 
rhode island reds becanfe generally known. Among 
farmers and fanciers alike this breed made tre- 
mendous headway throughout the country. It is 
an interesting fact that these birds were bred for 
many years in one little corner of the country, the 
southern part of Rhode Island, before they made 
any impression upon poultry keepers in general. 
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In the nearest farmhouse 
lived three cousins of the 
children, and all of them 
entered enthusiastically 
into the game, which they 
called “our campaign.” 

The fun started with 
each player’s laying in 
supplies in the shape of 
nuts, apples, red ears of 
corn, ‘‘double’’ eggs, 
queer-shaped vegetables, 
or any childish treasure 
or trinket. Each provided 
himself with twenty arti- 
eles. At the end of a time 
agreed upon they exhib- 
ited their supplies, and 
on the following day each 
sought a place where he 
could carefully hide his 
treasure. As soon as he 
had disposed of his collection, he set out on a 
search for the hiding places that the other players 
had selected. 

The woodshed with its rows of carefully piled 
wood made a fine hiding place, for sticks of wood 
could be pulled out and the supplies hidden and the 
wood put back into place and show no sign that it 
had been moved. The haymow was another favor- 
ite hiding place. If it seemed inadvisable to a 
player to risk all of his treasure in one hiding place, 
he could distribute it; but he was not allowed to 
have more than five supply bases. In each place 
he must put his name on a piece of paper to indi- 
cate ownership. Anyone who discovered another’s 
supply base confiscated whatever he found and 
re-marked the paper with his own name. He then 
hid the captured supplies in a new place or in one 
of his own bases. 





OUTH ROCK HEN 





The farmers of the Rhode Island poultry belt early 
sought a type that would 
be more profitable than . 
any they had had experi- 


The campaign lasted for a week or longer; then 
the supplies were brought 
out, and the player who 
had the largest hoard was 





ence with, and gradually, 
and by the use of many 
established breeds, they 
produced a red hen of per- 
sistent egg-laying tenden- 
eies, but large enough to 
sell to advantage when 
marketed. 

It was considered as 
strictly a farmer’s fowl, 
and of no interest to fan- 
ciers. The color was varia- 
ble, with hens of all shades 
in one flock, and for that 
reason they did not make 
a very attractive appear- 
ance. 

It was inevitable, how- 
ever, that some of the birds 
should get into the shows. 
Even then interest in them 
was confined for several 
years to New England. There was a steady im- 
provement in color, however, and breeders loudly 
sang the praises of the red hen, with special em- 
phasis on its laying qualities. Poultry keepers 
from other sections bought stoek and eggs, and 
before long the supremacy of the lordly plymouth 
rock was seriously threatened. That is the situa- 
tion as it is to-day. 

The “rocks,” the “dottes” and the “reds” are 
the three American breeds worth special consid- | 
eration. Dominiques are older than the barred | 
plymouth rocks, which they much resemble, but | 
are inferior as general-purpose birds. Black and 
mottled javas, which resemble plymouth rocks in 
shape, are little bred except by fanciers. Buck- 
eyes are similar to rhode island reds, but have 
pea combs. As the name indicates, they came 
from Ohio, and exist in scattered flocks in various 
parts of the country. 

In several ways there is a marked degree of 
uniformity in the members of the American class, 
All American breeds have yellow skins and yel- 
low legs, to meet the demands of the American 
market. They lay brown or tinted eggs, because 
they were originated, for the most part, in dis- 
tricts where the people had a well-marked preju- 
dice in favor of the wholesome-looking colored 
eggs. They lay well the year round, and yield 
enough meat when dressed to make them profit- 








WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK HEN 


pr 1 to be the win- 
ner. In one campaign a 
great deal of fun was 
caused by the discovery of 
a store of curious things 
that were tagged with no 
name. It was only from 
the presence of a few ker- 
nels of corn that the players 
were finally able to con- 
clude that Jim, their tame 
crow, had unconsciously 
joined in the sport. 

The game seems to have 
as great possibilities for 
fun now as it had thirty 
years ago. It will be espe- 
cially well worth trying in 
families where there are 
several boys and girls; but 
if foodstuff forms part of 
the players’ supplies, it 
will of course be necessary to select things that will 
keep, for to-day it is everyone’s duty to prevent 
even the slightest waste of food. 
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The Omnibus Pattern 
It is in the Family Page for September 
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FRAYED TABLECLOTHS 


ABLECLOTHS have a way of wearing out 

just when the linen is looking its best, with 

the smooth sheen that comes from repeated 
washings and ironings; and in these war-time 
days table linen of any sort is virtually unob- 
tainable. All the linen we have is going into 
aéroplane wings, and any ways of preserving 
what we have in our closets are especially worth 
knowing. 

A resourceful New England housekeeper has 
devised ways to save worn tablecloths for further 
usefulness. One hemstitched cloth three yards 
long and two yards wide was frayed where arms 
had rubbed on the edges of the table, as shown 





able table birds. Because of the Asiatic stock 
from which they were largely derived, they are | 
sitters and good mothers. Altogether, they are ad- | 
mirably suited to the needs of American farmers | 
and amateur poultry keepers who seek both 
eggs and meat. 
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HOW TO PREVENT CABBAGE 
HEADS FROM SPLITTING 


F cabbages are grown on a rich, loamy soil, 
] the growth is often so rapid that the heads 

split late in the summer. It is especially 
the case with early cabbages or with late varie- 
ties that are started early. On that account 
many gardeners delay setting out cabbage 
plants until late in the season. 

It often happens that a fine patch of early 
cabbages cannot readily be disposed of at 
once. Usually they are ruined by splitting. 
The trouble can be prevented without much 
effort. Take hold of the cabbage below the 
head with both hands and give it a slight jerk 


in Fig. 1. Her method was as follows: 

First she selected two yards of insertion from 
some odds and ends that she had. It was not even 
linen, for all her linen insertion was either too 

















FIG. I 





narrow or had an unbleached cast or was of some | All laces, embroideries and flannels, most linens 
angular design. that did not agree with the round and nearly all kinds of feminine neckwear are 


flower of the web. | 
The insertion may be as elaborate as you like, | 
but it must be strong, for the weight of the cloth | 
puts a severe strain on it in washing. If some 
handsome piece of old lace is used, it should be 
fortified with a linen strip underneath. | 
Next the ingenious housewife folded the cloth | 
in halves across the narrow way and pinned the 
hems together. Beginning at a point about one | 
and one half feet from 
one hem, she cut a curve 
to a centre in the middfe 


the better for being ironed between two layers 
of old tablecloth. 
ee 


CARE OF MILK IN THE HOME 


AR conditions have revealed the value of 
} milk, and the advice has been sent broad- 


east that all of us, the children especially, 
should receive a liberal 
amount every day. The 
duty of every housewife 





of the lengthwise crease, 
and did the same on the 
other side. The dotted 
lines show the sound 
halves as well as the de- 
fective pieces that were 
cut out of the sides. 

She hemmed the curved 
edges by hand. Out of 
the defective pieces of 
cloth she fashioned a 
band to be laid on the 
silence cloth under the 
insertion, when the table- 
cloth was not used on a 
polished table. All the 
spare pieces she saved 
for the medicine chest, so 
that nothing was wasted. 

To join the two halves, 
as seen in Fig. 2, she 
caught each picot of the 
insertion edge to one hem 
or the other with No. 60 thread, doubled. For six 
months the tablecloth_has been in weekly use 
and is outlasting the napkins that match it. Most 
of the wear comes now on the parts that once 
hung down at the ends, and so received very little 
wear; and the insertion band makes a pleasing 
effect on a long, dining-room table. = 

When another tablecloth wore out in the folds, 
this housekeeper got a cross effect through the 
centres in much the same way. The bands of in- 
sertion were basted and stitched on with the sew- 
ing machine with a loose stitch. Then the linen 
beneath was cut away. But it can be darned if 
darning seems desirable, and so can be strength- 
ened for ordinary use. 

When holes are eaten away by a washing pow- 
der, or by. acid in the attempt to remove a rust 
spot, or are burned by match heads, they are likely 
to appear in the most awkward places. A little 
lace monogram or crocheted design will hide that 
defect; or the lace inserts taken from a dress can 
be placed in the four corners by quartering the 
tablecloth and marking the hole through the three 
other parts. One way to prevent a tablecloth from 
breaking on the centre folds, is to cut one or two 
inches from one end and one side. That makes the 
folds come in new places and adds greatly to the 
life of the linen cloth. 

But a tablecloth does not lose its usefulness 
even when it is too far gone to be mended any 
more or to be cut over in the ways deseribed. 
Often the ends of a fine old piece of damask will 
retain much of their original strength and beauty, 
although the middle may be damaged. The most 
dignified and economical use to which such 
ends can be put is to cut them into eighteen- or 
twenty-inch squares, pull 
threads to get the sides 
even, and, by hemming the 











SILVER-LACED WYANDOTTE HEN 


is of course to see that 
none is wasted and that 
the supply is wholesome. 
She must make sure that 
she gets pure milk from 
her dealer, and that she 
keeps it pure until she 
uses it. 

The food value of milk 
is fairly well indicated by 
its appearance: when it 
is heavy and yellowish it 
has a good proportion of 
eream and nutritive prop- 
erties; when it is thin and 
bluish it has less of those 
essentials. 

But purity is quite an- 
other matter. If you do 
not know all about your 
dealer and the farm or 
ereamery from which he 
gets his supplies, inquire 
at the local department of health and send a 
sample bottle for bacteriological examination. In 
most towns and cities the department of health 
keeps track of the farms because it gives permits 
to the dealers, and it is glad to tell any householder 
the rating of her sources of supply. The cleanest 
milk is never entirely sterile, or lacking in bac- 
teria. 

In the city, where it can never be so fresh as 
in the country, a bacteria count of 30,000 a cubic 
centimetre indicates good, clean milk, and a 
count of 10,000 is excellent; but in the country, 
where the morning milking is delivered before 
noon, the bacteria count should not run higher 
than a few hundred in each cubic centimetre. If 
the count is high, there is likely to be dirt in the 
milk, and vice versa; a simple household test is to 
strain the contents of a bottle through a bit of 
surgeon’s cotton. If the disk shows discoloration, 
the milk is not clean and the bacteria count is 
undoubtedly high. 

It is a danger signal if milk keeps sweet four or 
five days, for that may indicate the presence of 
formaldehyde or some other harmful! preservative, 
although it may be only the effect of thorough 
Pasteurization ; but when it sours too quickly, the 
indication is that it was stale when it was deliv- 
ered. Milk that has been properly Pasteurized 
should remain sweet twenty-four hours even in 
hot weather if kept on ice. Souring is the result of 
the normal growth of the lactic-acid germs, which 
are themselves harmless; indeed, Metchnikoff has 
taught us that they are friendly to the human 
system. (See the article, Scientific Buttermilk, in 
the Family Page for June.) But when the lactic- 
acid germs increase, so do any disease germs that 
may be present. 

Pasteurization is to be 
especially recommended 








edges neatly by hand, con- 
vert them into table nap- 
kins for everyday use. 
They pay for the attention, 
for, thus treated, they look 
entirely presentable and 
will last for at least two 
years. 

Almost every housewife 
can find a use for small 
cloths, from a yard to fifty- 
four inches square, for the 
luncheon table or for the 
servants’ dining table. The 
ends, cut to the desired 
size and hemmed or hem- 
stitched, will serve in one 
or the other of those ways 
for a very appreciable 
time. Moreover, damask 
proves its usefulness for 
eovers for sideboards, 
tables, dressers or other pieces of furniture. The 
middle of the cloth will of course show greater | 
signs of wear; but even the badly worn parts | 
have their uses. 

No other fabric makes such a soft bath towel 
for the tender skin of a very young baby as old | 
table linen. Such towels, cut either square or ob- | 
long and of generous size, can be hemmed by | 
machine. The mother who uses them once in her | 
nursery will give them preference over any towel | 
manufactured for bathing purposes. The baby’s | 
wash cloth, too, can be made from the same fabric. | 

Even the small pieces, if they are still moder- 
ately firm, can be utilized. Cut in squares or ob- 
longs of any desired size and fringed, by pulling 
out threads to a depth of half an inch, they make 
excellent tray cloths and plate doilies. They are 
especially useful during the fruit season to save 
the more pretentious doilies from fruit stains. 

Again, no other cloth is so good for polishing | 
glassware and silver. And when the cloth is good | 
for almost nothing else it can be used as a sop to 
dampen starched articles or for pressing-cloths. 
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RHODE ISLAND RED HEN 


in very hot weather or 
during any inexplicable 
epidemic in the neighbor- 
hood. A very simple way 
of Pasteurizing milk at 
home is to heat it in a 
double boiler until it regis- 
ters 148° F. by a cooking 
thermometer. Hold it at 
that temperature for twen- 
ty minutes. Be sure not to 
let it boil, for boiling alters 
the flavor of the milk. If 
you have no thermometer, 
heat the milk nearly to 
the scumming point; then 
cover it and let it cool. 

Never buy “loose” milk 
from the “dip can,” for it 
is likely to become con- 
taminated in being poured 
from can to can in kitchen 
and grocery store. Buy it in bottles, and de not 
allow the bottles to stand on the doorstep in the 
heat. Keep all the bottles sealed in the compart- 
ment of the refrigerator with the ice; uncovered 
milk quickly absorbs the taste of the other food 
near it. 

If the milk is to be modified, prepare enough 
feedings for twenty-four hours at one time, cork 
the nursing bottles, set them in the frame and put 
them in the ice chest. At each feeding time take 
out one bottle, replace the cork with the nipple,— 
which since it was last used has been reversed, 
scalded, and left to soak in borax or soda water,— 
warm the milk, and test its temperature by 
squeezing a little of it on the wrist—never by 
tasting. If the baby does not empty the bottle, 
throw away the milk that is left; in no cireum- 
stances use it again. All milk, especially that for 
the baby, should be poured from one container 
to another as few times as possible. Before you 
begin to Pasteurize and modify, have all your 
utensils sterilized and ready. 

The following plan for a milk refrigerator that 
ean be made cheaply and that is economical 
of ice has been approved by the health au- 
thorities of several large cities. In a wooden 
box about one foot deep put an uncovered tin 
pail that is large enough to hold a covered 
pail that in turn holds a quart bottle of milk. 
Place the smaller pail inside the larger one 
and stand them in the centre of the box. Now 
pack sawdust or excelsior beneath and all 
about them to keep the heat from getting in. 
Complete the refrigerator by nailing about 
fifty layers of newspaper to the under surface 
of the box cover. 

In the morning, as soon as you receive the 
bottle of milk, place it in the smaller pail 
and surround it with cracked ice. If you keep 
the refrigerator tight closed, the milk should 
remain sweet for at least twenty-four hours. 
Every morning pour off the water from the 
melted ice. 
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ANEURYSM OF THE AORTA 


N aneurysm is a dilatation, usually lo- 
ealized, of an artery. It may occur in 
any part of the body, but is most com- 
mon in those arteries that are not 
closely surrounded by a support of 
muscular tissue. The bulging of the 

artery occurs only when there is disease that 
weakens its wall. What happens is exactly what 
we see when we blow into a thin rubber tube the 
opposite end of which is compressed: the wall of 
the tube is usually not of the same thickness at 
all points, and presently, if we blow hard enough, 
the rubber bulges at its weakest part. So in an 
artery, when its wall is weakened by local spots 
of softening, called atheroma, the pressure of the 
blood within the vessel forces out a bag-like dila- 
tation. 

One of the most common places for an aneurysm 
to oecur is in the aorta. This great artery leads 
directly from the heart, runs upward a short dis- 
tance, then reverses its direction, forms an arch, 
and passes down along the spine through the chest 
and the abdomen. Of course the impact of blood 
against the upper wall of the arch is very great. 
When certain conditions exist this constant ham- 
mering is liable to cause disease and to force a 
bulging of the wall. The most common predispos- 
ing causes of disease of the wall of the aorta are 
strain, brought about by too great physical exer- 
tion, alcoholism and a constitutional diseasc. 

The first symptoms that suggest an aneurysm 
are a progressive weakness, breathlessness on 
slight exertion, and a boring pain in the back 
between the shoulders or in the chest. When the 
aneurysm becomes large it may press against the 
breast bone and even wear it through and show as 
a pulsating tumor in the front of the chest. Other 
symptoms are caused by pressure on the nerves 
and on other structures in the chest. There is in- 
equality of the pulse in the two wrists, enlarge- 
ment of one pupil, coughing, and loss of voice. 

The object of treatment is to induce a clotting 
of the blood within the aneurysm so as to obliterate 
it. The physician often succeeds by giving his 
patient absolute rest in bed, a low diet, and certain 
salts the action of which is to increase the coagu- 
lability of the blogd. 














THE ANSWER 








UR women’s colleges carefully cherish 
and faithfully transmit their traditions, 
history and anecdotes. Their prede- | 
cessors, the old-fashioned boarding | 
schools and academies where our | 
grandmothers and great-grandmothers | 

were, to use the phraseology of the time, “formed” | 

and “finished” into “elegant and accomplished | 
young ladies,” were less-important and less-self- 
conscious institutions. Of perhaps most, scarcely 
anything more than date, location and an incom- | 
plete list of pupils survives; but here and there 
some illuminating or interesting scrap of history | 
drifts to us down the years. One such, pertaining | 
to the once-famous and fashionable boarding 
school of Miss Fiske, in Keene, New Hampshire, 
was recently called to the attention of The Com- | 
panion by one of its correspondents, a lady of 
ninety-two. 

In the day when every properly educated girl 
played or sang, and every girl who sang sang 
Moore’s Melodies, Miss Fiske’s pupils were no 
exception. One day a pretty and popular girl had 
been singing, and when she went out left her music 
lying conspicuously open on the piano. The song 
was Moore’s, There’s Nothing True But Heaven. 
While the singer was absent a young man who had 
come to see her was shown into the room. He 
noticed the song and read the once-admired lines: 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 

Deceitful shine, deceitful flow— 

There’s nothing true but heaven. 


When the young girl returned she found that the 
ealler she had missed had left something better 
than his card. Beside Tom Moore’s pious but pes- 
simistic verses lay a new set of verses, entitled 
The Answer. They are well known to-day to many 
hundreds of churchgoers, who have heard them 
sung in many churches. It is a unique origin, 
surely, for a familiar hymn—to have been written | 
first for a pretty schoolgirl. But so it was; and it is | 
to be feared Miss‘Fiske’s young ladies “ohed” and 
“ahed’”’ over it at their first reading, with less of | 
serious appreciation than girlish envy of the com- 
rade for whose particular and personal edification 
it had been composed. Its author was young Mr. | 
Timothy Reed, a graduate of Williams College in | 
1812, and later a lawyer of distinction. The con- | 
cluding lines of his youthful Answer to Moore’s 
lament may recall the poem to many readers: 

He that the Christian’s course has run 
And all his foes forgiven, 

Who measures out life’s little span 

In love to God and love to man, 
On earth has tasted heaven. 














A little anecdote of another early boarding 
school, handed down from mother to daughter for 
three generations, has also to do with Moore’s 
Melodies, but with a melody decidedly secular. 
At stated intervals the dignified principal held 





formal levees, at which gentlemen were present. 


At one of these a susceptible young man with a 
good tenor voice was requested to sing. He did so; 
but to his own confusion and to the ill-suppressed 
hilarity of his hearers, for by a slight slip of the 
tongue he revealed to all the distracted state of 
his affections, which hovered between a lovely 
elder pupil and the captivating younger sister of 
the principal, who was an instructress. With the 
eyes of both upon him, the unfortunate youth war- 
bled mellifluously : 

How happy could I be with teacher 

Were t’other dear charmer away! | 
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THE POWER OF PERSONALITY 


N interesting tribute to Daniel Webster's 

A matchless manner, which, combined with his 

magnificent mien, made a deep impression 

even on those occasions when he had really very 

little to say, comes from the pen of Prof. James K. 
Hosmer by way of the Boston Transcript. 

In 1852 Mr. Webster spoke in Faneuil Hall in 
defense of his famous 7th of March speech, and 
young Mr. Hosmer, then a freshman in Harvard 
College, walked in from Cambridge to hear him. 
He was in some perplexity, for he had heard Mr. 
Webster’s course denounced and defended with 
equal zeal, and he know not what to think himself. 

In the mass that crowded Faneuil Hall we 
waited long, writes Prof. Hosmer, but Mr. Webster 
came at last, tumultuously accompanied and re- 
ceived. He advanced to the front, dressed in the 
blue coat with brass buttons and the buff vest 
usual to him on. public occasions, which hung 
loosely about the attenuated limbs and body. 

The face had all the majesty I expected—the 
dome above, the deep eyes looking from the cav- 
erns, the strong nose and chin,—but it was the 
front of a dying lion. His color was heavily sallow, 
and he walked with a slow, uncertain step. His 
deep intonations conveyed a solemn suggestion of 
the sepulchre. His speech was brief, a recognition 
of the honor shown him, an expression of his belief 
that the policy he had advocated and followed 
was necessary to the preservation of the country. 
Then he passed out to Marshfield and the death- 
bed. What he said was not much, but it made a 
strange impression of power. 

Sixty years ago, when I was ensconsed in my 
smug youth and could “sit: and: grin,* like young 
Dr. Holmes, at the octogenarians 

Who totter o’er the ground 

With their canes, | 
I heard a totterer who had been in his prime 
during the early decades of the last century chirp 
somewhat,as follows: | 

“This Daniel Webster of yours! Why, I can re- 
member when he had a hard push to have his | 
ability acknowledged. We used to aver that he | 
never said anything, and that it was only his big 
way that carried the crowd. I have in mind an old- 
time report of one of his deliverances. ‘Mr. Chair- 
man [applause], I did not graduate at this uni- 
versity [greater applause], at this college (tumul- 
tuous applause]. I graduated at another college 
{wild cheering, with hats thrown in the air). I 
graduated at a college of my native state [con- 
vulsion of enthusiasm, during which the police 
spread mattresses on the sidewalk to catch those 
who jumped out of the window in excitement].’”’ 

That day in Faneuil Hall, concludes Prof. Hos- 
mer, I felt Webster’s “big way,” and it overpow- 
ered, although the sentences were few and com- 
monplace. What must he have been in his prime? 
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TELL THE TRUTH 


Traveler through time’s treacherous thicket, 
Tell the truth. 
Tis thy transport, ’tis thy ticket ; 
Tell the truth. 
Tell, though toiling ; tell, though tilling ; 
Though thou’rt troubled, trembling, trilling, 
Tell the truth, triumphant thrilling ; 
Tell the truth. 








Thought that’s twisted, twists the thinker ; 
Tell the truth. 
Truth that’s tinkered, taints the tinker ; 
Tell the truth. 
Toil’s true task’s truth’s thorough tending, 
Time’s true trail, to trace truth’s trending, 
Thought’s true throne, ’tis truth transcending ; 
Tell the truth, 


To thyself, thou’rt truth’s translator ; 
Tell the truth. 
Though the thousands term thee traitor, | 
Tell the truth. | 
Tis triumphant truth they’re trying, 
’Tis the tempter’s toils thou’rt tying, | 
’Tis through time thou’rt testifying ; 
Tell the truth. | 
| 
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A SLIGHT MISTAKE 


OMETIMES when a great personage essays 
musical criticism embarrassing errors arise. | 
Once Queen Victoria invited Mascagni, the 

composer of Cavalleria Rusticana, to play for her 
at Windsor Castle. When the musician was at the 
piano, Her Majesty said: 

“T am passionately fond of one of the numbers | 
of your opera.” 

Mascagni played the Intermezzo. | 

“No,” said the queen, “that is not the melody I | 
mean.” 

Mascagni played the Prelude. 

“That’s not it, either.” 

Mascagni played the dramatic Duet. 

The queen became almost impatient. “I’ll help | 
you to remember it,” she said, and hummed a few 
measures. 

With increasing consternation Mascagni listened | 
as the queen sang the Prologue to Leoncavallo’s | 
I Pagliacci! 

Le Gaulois, in telling the story, does not say 
whether the musician informed the queen that | 
she had made a mistake. 
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ANOTHER UNDERSTATEMENT 
[: The Companion for May 9 there was a joke | 


entitled Well Within Bounds, which has re- 
minded a reader of an accident of her youth. 

We had a mean-tempered colt, she says. which 
we had all urged father to sell, but he would not. 
One morning when he was bedding down the ani- 
mal it kicked him viciously. Several members of 
the family were in the barn, and they all ran to 
see if he had been hurt and to hear what he would | 
say about such an unprovoked attack. 

Father, who, by the way, was not a — 
picked himself up, rubbed his well-nigh fractured | 
shin and remarked to the colt, ‘Well! Well! I’d 
think just as much of you if you hadn’t done that!” 
and then went on with his work. 





~\ 


Those 
Amazing 
Prices 


Would be necessary to 
make those foods as 
cheap as Quaker Oats 


In Quaker Oats you 
value for five cents. 


cost at least $2 more. 


used, would need to sell 
cheap as Quaker Oats: 





Saves $2 Per Package 


The large package yields 6221 calories. 
same food value in meats, on the average, would 


The following indispensable foods, universally 





— 


get 1000 calories of food 


That 


at these prices to be as 





Round Steak, 4'4c lb. 
Chicken, - 2'4c lb. 





Lamb, - - 4%4c lb. 
Eggs, - - 3%4c doz. 








Remember that. 
existence. 
cost of living. 


Make Quaker Oats your 


at a trifling cost. 
. 


When you ask for Quaker 
Oats you get the utmost in oat 
food. 

They are flaked from queen 
grains only—just the rich, 


The average meat meal costs you 7 or 8 times what the 
same nutrition costs in Quaker Oats. 


Oats form the greatest grain food in 
Today they mean immense reduction in your 


flour foods. For the young and old it means ideal nutrition 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Grade Oat Flakes 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package 


Except in Far West and South 


basic food. Mix it in your 


plump oats. We get but ten 
pounds from a bushel. 

Flavor means so much in oat 
food that you should get this 
brand. It costs no extra price. 





Quaker Oats Bread 


14% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 
2 teaspoons salt 

\% cup sugar 

2 cups boiling water 

1 cake yeast 

‘4 cup lukewarm water 

5 cups flour 


Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and 
sugar. Pour over two cups of boiling 
water. Tet stand until lukewarm. Then 
add yeast which has been dissolved in ™%4 
ap lukewarm water, then add 5 cups of 
our. 


Knead slightly, set in a warm place, 
let rise until light (about 2 hours). 
Knead thoroughly, form into two loaves 
and put in pans. Let rise again and bake 
about 50 minutes. If dry yeast is used, a 
sponge should be made at night with the 
— the yeast, and a part of the white 

our. 





This recipe makes two loaves. 








Quaker Oats Pancakes 


2cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 144 cups flour, 
1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda‘ dissolved in 2 
tablespoons hot water. 1 teaspoon baking pow- 
der (mix in the flour). 2% cups sour milk or 
buttermilk, 2 eggs beaten lightly, 1 tablespoon 
sugar, 1 or 2 tablespoons melted butter (accord- 
ing to the richness of the milk). 

Process: Soak Quaker Oats over night in 
milk. In the morning mix and sift flour, soda, 
sugar and salt—add this to Quaker Oats mixture 
—add melted butter; add eggs beaten lightly— 
beat thoroughly and cook as griddle cakes. 


Quaker Oats Muffins 


24 cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 11% cups flour. 
1 cup scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons 
baking powder, 2 tablespoons melted butter, 
14 teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand 
five minutes add sugar, salt and melted butter; 
sift in flour and baking powder; mix thoroughly 
and add egg well beaten. Bake in buttered 
gem pans. 























